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This is the second in our series of tributes to families whose creativity and accomplishments 
have amazed us, amused us or enriched our lives in some way. Each family history is coupled 
with a typographic family also worthy of your renewed appreciation, for though they are familiar 
Jaces, their beauty endures and time has not staled their infinite design potential. see page 20. 
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Almost daily ITC receives letters from readers of USIc re- 
questing information on how to submit typeface designs to 
ITC. This is addressed to that question. ITC is one of the 
few companies which actively seek out and market new 
typeface designs. In fact, that is the core of its business. 
ITC was founded in 1970 with the declared objective to 

“Develop and market typeface designs for manufacturers 
who offer typographic equipment and materials.” In 16 
years, this goal has not changed. 


Hamburgerfonts 


In the process of meeting that goal ITC has 
released original typefaces like ITC 
Novarese® and ITC Eras®—faces such as 
ITC Bookman® and ITC Garamond® which 
are revivals of metal typefaces incorporating 
current design standards—and typefaces 
like ITC Souvenir® or ITC Berkeley Old- 
style® which, although they have a firm 
foundation in historic letterforms, were 
new additions to the typographic palette 
when released. 


Designers from all over the world have 
helped to create the ITC type library. Sub- 
missions have been received from the 
world’s foremost type designers and from 
those who have never had an alphabet re- 
leased. It is a compilation of the work of (to 
name just a few) German, French, English, 
American, Canadian, Japanese, Yugosla- 
vian and Italian type designers. For some, 
the ITC release is the first time their type- 
faces have been made available to the 
typographic public. 


Hamburgerfonts 


Hamburgerfonts 
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HAMBURGERFONTS 


Unique, but not overpowering 
The Board must next judge the distinctive- 
ness of the submitted typeface. It should 


Every submission is judged with equal 
care and respect by the Typeface Review 
Board. Each must go through the same 
review process and conform to the same 
guidelines that have been established for 
ITC typeface designs. 


Beauty is always first be sufficiently different from other type- 
Several qualities are looked for when judg- faces that an unsophisticated user can 

ing a new typeface. The first, and always readily distinguish it from-other designs. 
the most important, is “beauty.” If the This is a key to the marketability of a type- 
Review Board agrees on the beauty of a face. It must look new, fresh and distinctive. 
design, they begin to judge the other Yet, another requirement is that the design 
attributes of the typeface. not be so unique that its usability is im- 
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paired. There is a fine line between unique 
and overpowering: a line to be approached 
but not crossed. 


Text applicability 

While display typefaces are the spice of 
typographic creativity, ITC does not encour- 
age display-only typeface submissions. Every 
typeface must be practical for a wide range 
of text, as well as display, applications. 


Family development 

ITC prefers to release typefaces as a family 
of four romans with corresponding italic 
designs. Every typeface family should have 
drawn italics which are cursive designs, as 
opposed to those that are merely obliqued 
versions of the roman style. Expanded and 
condensed variants of the basic design are 
normally not necessary due to the advent 
of digital typesetters which can electroni- 
cally modify a design. 


Originals 
ITC looks for original typefaces. While, in 
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the future, the design of additional typeface 
revivals may take a higher priority, the con- 
centration now is on creative, new, and 
original typeface designs. 


Step one...the process 

A new typeface design should be submit- 
ted in four weights of roman and corre- 
sponding italic designs. These should be 
presented by showing the word “Hambur- 
gerfonts’” in initial cap and lowercase in the 
four weights of roman and corresponding 
italic designs. In addition, the word “HAM- 
BURGERFONTS" should also be rendered 
in all caps of the lightest (Book) weight. 


The Review Board judges the design on the 
merits of this presentation. While an expla- 
nation of the design can be helpful in some 
cases, it is the “Hamburgerfonts” render- 
ings which determine the future of the al- 
phabet design at ITC. 


Step two 
If the Review Board reaches a favorable 
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decision at this first step, ITC will request 
that the designer render a full alphabet in 
the lightest weight of roman and its italic. 
The necessary complement is approxi- 
mately 120 characters which include caps, 
lowercase, figures, punctuation marks and 
accents. Letters should be drawn at least 
2% inches on the cap height. 


The designer is, of course, compensated for 
this effort. ITC will pay $3,000 if the work is 
completed and delivered within six months, 
and $5,000 if it is delivered within four 
months. At this stage no final decision has 
been made regarding release of the design: 
however, in order for payment to be made, 
the designer must sign the Designer Con- 
tract. This establishes ITC's intentions and 
the designer's responsibilities. 


Text test 

The alphabet art is used to create a proto- 
type font and extensive text printouts for 
the Review Board to study. While the 


TEXT: BOOK SUBHEADS: BOLD 


ILLUSTRATIONS : ITC ZAPF INTERNATIONAL 


“Hamburgerfonts” rendering allows the 


Review Board to study and evaluate a 
basic design, the text printout enables the 
Review Board to test the basic design 
under “real-world” conditions. 


If the art submitted is not of quality suita- 
ble for reproduction purposes, ITC main- 
tains the option to cancel the design 
development process unless the art is satis- 
factorily corrected by the designer or ar- 
rangements to have the art corrected are 
made by ITC. This is, of course, with the 
approval of the designer. If ITC takes re- 
sponsibility for correcting the art, the ex- 
pense incurred will be deducted from the 
first royalties earned by the designer for the 
typeface. 


Step three... market research 

If the text printout produces a favorable 
evaluation from the Review Board the type- 
face is researched and studied for sales 
potential and marketability. At this time a 
final confirmation or rejection is made. 


Final steps 

In the event of a confirmation the designer 
is asked to execute the boldest (Black) 
weight of the typeface in roman and italic. 
The same design stipulations and payment 
structure prescribed for the Book weight 
will apply to the Black. 


These extreme weights are then sent toa 
CAD (Computer Aided Design) company 
where the interior weights of the typeface 
family are developed and the small caps, 
superior and inferior characters, fractions, 
and the remainder of the 230 characters in 
a standard ITC release complement are 
completed. 


In the event of rejection 

If, at any point, a typeface is rejected, or 
chosen not to be released by ITC, the de- 
signer will be notified and is free to submit 
the face to any other company, or to 
re-submit it at a later date. The alphabet 
design fees paid by ITC are not due back 
from the designer: however, no further pay- 
ments will be made by ITC should the de- 
sign be re-submitted. 


Designer royalties 

Upon release of the typeface family the de- 
signer is paid a royalty equal to ten percent 
of all revenues ITC receives from the sale of 
the family. (This includes the versions cre- 

ated by the CAD company.) 


No guaranteed sales 

ITC cannot guarantee that an accepted 
typeface will succeed in the marketplace. 
The public determines that. not ITC, and 
not its Subscribers. 


Some typefaces may take years to become 
fully appreciated by the public, much as 
certain wines require more years than 
others to age before they are considered 
mature or ready for use. Some typefaces, 
like some wines, may never be popular. 


What are the prospects 

for acceptance? 

ITC generally releases three or four typeface 
families a year. Since the number of sub- 
mitted designs far outweighs the number 
that can be issued, the mathematical 
chance that a design will be accepted is 
quite small. ITC is, however, constantly 
seeking those fresh, hard-to-find designs 
that are beautiful, distinctive. have wide 
applicability, and that can be executed as a 
full family. ITC enthusiastically encourages 
all who wish to submit designs to do so. 


The foregoing is not an offer, its terms may 
be changed without notice and the rights 
of a designer are governed only by a duly 
executed agreement with ITC. 


CAPTIONS: ITC FRANKLIN GOTHIC BOOK 


Illustration for a book, Natural History. 


CAIRAMOND 
UNBOUND 


Preliminary study for a trademark. 


First off, we will lay to rest the 
obvious question about Jacques N. 
Garamond’s genealogy. No, to our 
knowledge, he is not a descendant 

of the venerable Claude Garamond. 
If he is, he has not bothered to men- 
tion it to anyone. But in his own right, 
Jacques Garamond has given the 
graphic world much to look at and 
think about. 


Born in 1910 in Paris, Garamond 
attended the Ecole Nationale Supé- 
rieure des Arts Decoratifs et des Arts 
Graphiques (National Advanced 
School of Decorative and Graphic 
Arts). By the time he was 18, he was 
already responsible for the layout and 
graphics of the magazine L’Architec- 
ture d’Aujourd‘hui (Architecture To- 
day). By age 23, he had his own studio 
where he started off by producing 


Portrait of an imaginary destructive insect. 


CAIRAMOND 


posters and eventually expanded into 
the full range of graphic projects. At 
28, he was entrusted to take charge of 
the graphic arts program at the Ecole 
Nationale des Arts Decoratifs et des 
Arts Graphiques, where he remained 
until called to serve in World War II. 
When he returned to his civilian and 
professional life during 1945, it was as 
an independent graphic artist. He 
worked as art director for Style in 
France magazine and also became 
involved in graphic projects for a 
number of public and cultural organi- 
zations. He organized traveling exhibi- 
tions for the Information Department 
of the Marshall Plan. For UNESCO he 
produced an exposition and poster on 
human rights. He was artistic advisor 
to the Technical Office for the Utiliza- 
tion of Steel. He produced graphic 


& 


material for Larousse Library, a fresco 
for the French Pavilion at the 1958 
Brussels Exposition, and, during the 
same period, returned to his teaching 
duties at LEcole Nationale. Among his 
prestigious commercial clients were 
Ciba Pharmaceuticals of Basel, Air 
France and EI Al Airlines. 


Garamond'’s instinctive drive to ad- 
vance the course of graphic design 
has propelled him to take the lead in a 
number of educational and profes- 
sional activities. He served as Presi- 
dent of the Society of Decorative 
Artists, was one of the founders of the 
International Graphic Artists (IGA) and 
was one of the eminent educators 
who established the Ecole Supérieure 
d’Arts Graphiques (Advanced School 
of Graphic Arts), which is said to be the 


equal of the best schools in the field. 


At age 75-plus, he is still contributing 
ideas and information to the major 
international graphics publications: 
Graphis, Novum, Idea-]apo, Tvar, Linea, 
Grafica, Printer’s Progress, etc.,and 
participates in major international 
illustration shows. 


For all his life, Garamond has been an 
intermediary—carrying and deliver- 
ing messages with the clarity that 
becomes a true “communications” 
artist. But what does he do when he’s 
not constrained to be a message car- 
rier? When the whole world is his 
canvas?...When no particular client 
must be served, and only his own 
sensibility must be satisfied? It appears 
he revels in the world of the hidden, 
the unexplained and the unexplored. 


HEADLINE: ITC AVANT GARDE GOTHIC EXTRA LIGHT 


In this sampling of Garamond’s 
illustrations, we see one aspect of his 
private vision. Without ever taking 
complete flight from reality, he takes 
us beyond the recognizable forms of 
the real world into the mysteries that 
lie beneath the surface. To the interior 
of aconch shell; to the bottom of the 
sea and the transparent flora and 
fauna. To the undulating currents of 
sand and water. To the unexplored 
fantasies in his own head. 


His illustrations are straightforward, 
yet mysterious. They lead us on, but 
leave us to wonder. Within the realm 
of reality, he seduces us to follow him 
into a world that lies somewhere be- 
tween fact and fiction. It is a most 
agreeable place to be with the likes of 
Jacques N. Garamond. Marion Muller 
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Illustration for a book, Natural History. 


Illustration entitled “Dichotomy.” 
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chanted, cartoon readers with her 
non sequiturial deadpan wit. 


The New Yorker is now middle- 
aged, and the cartoon approach it 


Though her work is apparently 
youth oriented, itis by no means 

a yuppy equivalent of Charles 
Saxon’s organization man. Chast 
doesn't directly attack the world of 
MBAs, co-op owners, star wars or 
budget deficits, but rather reveals 
the mudane events and the 
extraordinary tribulations of her 
own absurd universe. For example 
in Mondo Boxo, a miniature book 
published in 1982, Chast follows 


pioneered has long since become 
a convention. However, The New 
Yorker maintains its iconoclastic 
traditions, and evolves within 
them. With its cartoons it balances 
old and new and only cautiously 
breaks new ground. Over the years 
its cartoon editors, first James 
Geraghty, and currently Lee 
Lorenz, have nurtured some very 
unusual practitioners who have 
radically changed the tenor of 
American cartoon art. One such is 
Roz Chast, who signs her work R. 
Chast, and commands a loyal fol- 
lowing of young, otherwise disen- 


by Steven Heller 


the Box Family (dad, mom, and the 
tots) through their daily routines; 
one learns that a major hobby is 
stacking, and that knocking over 
is also a ton of fun. And, of course, 
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some of them go to college where 
they study such special topics as 
square roots, cubism, and boxing. 
However in addition to this romp 
through the ridiculous, Chast 
beguilingly and effectively sati- 
rizes social currents through paro- 
dies of the vernacular in cartoons 
such as “Don Z and His User 
Friendly Apartment,” and “The 
Attack of the Young Professionals.” 


While Chast's dry humor may be 
difficult for some to appreciate at 
first glance, its cumulative effect is 
overwhelming. Two factors con- 
tribute to this understated power: 
Her light-lined, lilliputian draw- 
ing style, which is actually a very 
controlled and sophisticated meth- 
od, reminds us all of our best doo- 
dling, and so calls forth the 
collective desire to be a cartoonist. 
Moreover, her anemic characters, 
those dour prisoners of preposter- 
ous ideas, speak to an urbanite’s 
compassion, and hence foster 
recognition among her readers. 
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After a while one begins to believe 
in Chast’s logic. Through the 
amusing free associations charac- 
teristic of her work, Chast has 
tapped a sense of the silly in all of 
us, but has also focused on some- 
thing more serious about the age 
in which we live. Americans love to 
simplify, stereotype and categorize 
and that is exactly what Chast 
mirrors. Moreover, despite the pop- 
ular wisdom that most Americans 
between the ages of 18 and 40 
don’t care about satirical humor, 
there is still the need to criticize 
and be criticized. Chast often does 
this through the synthesis of very 
personal, yet transcendent, uni- 
versal, comic vocabulary. 


Roz Chast was born in 1954, so that 
by high school age she was influ- 
enced by the underground comics. 
On Saturdays she went to the Art 
Students League in New York, 
where she leamed to draw from 
the figure; admittedly this is a 
strong underpinning today. Her 
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favorite cartoonists include tion method, but the results were were bought by ChristopherStreet regular,’ she says. Despite the 
Charles Addams and Jules Feiffer; _ stiff, lifeless and unsalable. In Magazine, the Village Voiceand modesty, hercartoons appearin 
though she never copied norincor- frustration, Chast returnedtowhat the National Lampoon. And then almost every issue. She also has 
porated theirapproachesintoher she loved the best, cartoons. the big break came:she soldtothe sinecure in Mother Jones and The 
own wolk the spirit is there. During d New Yorker. The first cartoon was Sciences; has published two col- 
her college years at the Rhode Chast's cartoons were notconven- titled “Little Things.” “It was made- __lections of cartoons, a lavish lim- 
Island School of Design she stud- tional gags. Rather, they were snip- up of these little objects and cap- ited edition, “Songs and Poems,” a 


pets of random thoughts—they tioned with made-up syllables that portfolio of hand-colored prints, a 


zed Damniing und design. “i was not were like what ifs or the kind of 


terribly valued, because I painted ; sounded very funny to me,” she number of mini-books, and has 
still lifes of rotting fish and spoiled ate sequiturs that float unexpect- tocqiis. There was a precedentfor appeared in the intelligentsia’s 
fruit. Of course, I didn’t want the * Y to mind on long car trips or absurd or incongruous humor at bible, the Paris Review. Ultimately 
things to rot, but it took a long time during respites in the bath. For the New Yorker; Steinberg had Chast is an entertainer. She wants 
to mix my colors.” Nevertheless, example a typically Chastian sce- developed a unique language to make people laugh. “Every once 
she refrained from the practice oneness what if SOC One— anyone decades before, as did Andre in a while I make myself laugh too; 
of cartooning because it was Senies seis ee invitation to the Francois; George Booth had his that's really embarrassing.” She 
deemed an unterkunst. Upon ace x4 nar ny nic out es oe oom repertory of delightful cartoon succeeds by generously and 
being graduated Chast moved it aires t = apps sd wii hillbillies;andanewcomernamed unabashedly sharing her idiosyn- 
back to her parents’ home in "4 + : di ie tab wes ge th * Jack Zeigler, was playing with cracies with us all. She also uses 
Brooklyn, made up an illustration = ee ake Kp ‘a dei abhi ety hilariously funny non sequiturs. a lot of words, perhaps more than 
portfolio—not too stylistically dis- stern fe apa h es eae roel t However, the New Yorker was virgin most othercartoonists. When 
similar from what she does today cnaearicn Sem, . Zi mies oni ‘-, a territory for the likes of Chast. asked why her work is so popular, 
—and began to pound on doors. alanided ot aero bebe Hie ©Se@ There was no one who drew or particularly with New Yorker read- 
“Nobody responded well to my SAPS. RUaAS sf capieepincien wrote or thought exactly like her. ers, and especially with the literati, 
work.” she says. “In fact nobody Finally, because single cartoons In fact, she believed that her Chast simply says, “I guess, it gives 
even bothered to take my card” fet vive tomarket,shedida = acceptance was a fluke—a one them something to read.” Indeed, 
She made a concerted effort to hae ae a ‘stack’ asitscalledin ~ jiont affair. “I still don’t actually there is much to read, see, and think 
develop a conventional illustra- © cartoonist's vernacular). Some believe that Iam a New Yorker about in Chast's little comic gems. 
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ITC’ Technology Update 


by Edward M. Gottschall 


VHSIC 


The era of the superchip is upon us. 
Ultra-powerful silicon chips are operat- 
ing at such high speeds they can tackle 
problems, such as radio waves, formerly 
considered too complex for computer 
technology. The new chips can translate 
speed of light signals almost instantane- 
ously into digital pulses. They bring new 
power and precision to signal process- 
ing. Of course this has great military 
significance, but eventually the new chips 
will affect the whole spectrum of activi- 
ties using computers. Today’s best chips 
pack thousands of transistors on a tiny 
silicon square. Incredibly, the new chips 
store tens of millions in the same space. 
The chips are known as VHSIC (Very 
High Speed Integrated Circuits). A super- 
computer can perform many tasks. The 
new superchips are dedicated to a spe- 
cific function. At present there are 36 
kinds of superchips being produced for 
the Pentagon. By 1990 we may have chips 
four times as fast as VHSIC’s or about 
100 times the speed of a present-day 
home computer. Along with increased 
speed comes increased accuracy. 


Natural Language Computing 


A new report from Ovum Ltd., Natural 
Language Computing The Commercial 
Applications, states that “Companies 
with a long-term commitment to the 
computer, office equipment and commu- 
nications industries should be doing 
R&D on Natural Language Processing 
(NLP) now, if not already.” The continu- 
ing improvement in the price/perfor- 
mance characteristics of VLSI integrated 
circuits and advances in software tech- 
nology will establish NLP as a key step 
toward truly “user friendly” systems. 


NLP is the technology of building com- 
puter software to understand and handle 
English, or other human languages. Appli- 
cations range from easy-to-use interfaces 
with databases or expert systems to the 
realization of an effective “talkwriter”—a 
machine to transcribe spoken dictation. 


Key applications of NLP are for text 
editing, design creation and editing, as 
well as for database interfaces, micro 
interfaces, dialogue interfaces, content 
scanning, machine translation, and 
talkwriters. 


New B/W-to-Color Conversion 
System 


A color imaging system that produces 
professional, presentation-quality color 
visuals in Pantone colors from black and 
white art, without elaborate production 
setups, has been introduced by Letraset.” 
Paramus, New Jersey-based manufacturer 
of graphic arts materials. Letrachrome 
prints are ideal for mockups, ad comps, 
presentation visuals, promotional litera- 
ture, displays, TV props, package dum- 
mies—in one-off or very short runs. 


Developed for professional service cen- 
ter operations as well as studios and in- 
house use, Letraset’s latest breakthrough 
is easy to work with; it needs no dark- 
room, and requires only tap water for 
development. 


Its three simple steps take seven to eight 
minutes: 

L 

A coating of pantone color is applied 
over a Letrachrome plastic imaging 
sheet. The coating is then dried with an 
ordinary blow-dryer. 

ps 

Together with a negative of the image to 
be created, the coated sheet is exposed to 
ultraviolet light. Ink fuses to the plastic 
sheet only where the negative is clear. 

3. 

Exposed print is sprayed with water, then 
rubbed with cleaning pad to reveal im- 
age. Squeegee and drying complete the 
process. 


MCS Option Simplifies Math 
Typesetting 


A new Modular Composition System” 
(MCS) option simplifies mathematical 
typesetting for engineering, scientific, 
and related applications. It is offered by 
Compugraphic Corporation. Designed 
for users of the MCS 10 and 100, the Math 
Package consists of 12 special fonts with 
Greek and pi characters and a set of 
formats that are used to compose and 
edit mathematical structures. The pack- 
age must be used in conjunction with 
Power Page software and an MCS 8400 
or 8600 typesetter. An MCS Preview” is a 
recommended option. 


The Math Package allows operators to 
build multi-level structures and complex 
matrices more effectively. The formats 
will size and position superscripts and 
subscripts, parentheses, integral, summa- 
tion, pi-product, radical, union, and inter- 
section signs. The fonts include several 
weights of characters such as brackets 
and parentheses so that, in larger point 
sizes, they can be matched to the weight 
of surrounding text. 


Wang Offers Text/Graphics Merge 


Users of Wang word processors are now 
able to produce professional-quality 
typeset documents, with complete inte- 
gration of text and graphics, right in the 
office. Texet is now selling Wang ma- 
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chines and systems as part of the Texet 
Live Image Publishing System. Hardware 
and software interfaces enable the sys- 
tem to accept text files directly from 
Wang systems without typographic cod- 
ing. At the Texet workstations, text files 
can be combined with graphics and a 
complete publication can be designed, 
composed, paginated, revised, and output 
to a typesetter or laser printer. 


MagnaType Drives LaserWriter™ 


The MagnaType front-end now brings 
high-quality, low-cost typesetting to 
Apple’s LaserWriter. It offers up to 1,500 
automatic and user-specified kern pairs 
per font, four-level track spacing, auto- 
matic white space reduction, automatic 
pi character look-up, automatic fractions 
and small caps, extensive tabular capa- 
bilities and other typographic features. It 
drives the LaserWriter via PostScript’ the 
Adobe Systems page description language. 


A Halftone Generator 


Data Recording Systems, Inc., and Imagi- 
Tex, Inc., now have the capability to gen- 
erate plain paper images directly from 
scanned photographs or line art. Any 
image may be captured on an Image 
Station 3000 Series” workstation manu- 
factured by ImagiTex. This digital image 
can then be manipulated, modified or 
stored under operator control. ImagiTex’s 
impact software ensures high images and 
enhanced capabilities for handling im- 
ages. When hard copy output is desired, 
the image is passed directly to data re- 
cording system's LaserScribe™/8415 
printer. Using ImagiTex’s proprietary 
halftone generator, plain paper output of 
line art or halftones can then be obtained 
without the need for a Raster Image 
Processor. 


Dot Matrix NTQ 


The first desktop typesetting system to 
employ true font display on the IBM-PC™ 
screen and produce Near-lypeset Quality 
copy (NTQ) on a dot-matrix printer has 
been introduced by an Andover, Massachu- 
setts, company called Good Ideas. 
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Photobase lets you merge pictures with database systems. Application illustrated is from a sample 


personnel file. 
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Due to its codeless keyboarding, interac- 
tive display and automatic features, peo- 
ple without any typesetting experience 
can now set type in less than an hour. 
The $395 software package, called Type- 
Set-It, changes an IBM-PC, equipped with 
the popular Hercules graphics card and 
Epson dot-matrix printer, into a com- 
plete typesetting system. The program 
generates over 1200 fonts in near-typeset 
quality on the Epson printer. The package 
price includes all the fonts. 


Type-Set-It is for people who want to im- 
prove the appearance of their typewritten 
materials with proportionally spaced type 
and a variety of sizes and styles. 


SofType Enhances PCs 


IBM-PCs and PC-compatible computers 
coupled with SofType and Tplus typeset- 
ting software is claimed to make typeset- 
ting as easy as word processing. SofType 
automatically converts conventional 

word processing files into typeset output. 

It is currently available for MultiMate, 
Wordstar 2000,and LEX Word Process- 
ing Systems and is now being adapted 

to work with other word processors. 
Typeset output is currently possible on 

the Hewlett-Packard LaserJet™ printer and 
the Xerox 2700 and 4045 laser printers, 
and drives are available for Compugraphic, 
Varityper, Autologic and Linotype type- 
setters. SofIest Inc., Ridgewood, New Jersey. 


Two New Laser Printers 


Dataproducts Corporation and Adobe 
Systems Incorporated have announced 
the joint development of two new laser 
printers that will be sold under the Data- 
products label. Dataproducts Corporation, 
based in Woodland Hills, California, is a 
major independent computer printer 
manufacturer. Adobe Systems Incorporated, 
headquartered in Palo Alto, California, 

is the developer of the page descrip- 

tion language PostScript. Through the 

use of PostScript the new Dataproducts 
laser printers, models LZR-2660 and 
LZR-2665, will allow users to print pages 
with fully integrated text and graphics 
and with a wide range of typefaces for 

all types of business communication. 


In addition to utilizing PostScript.both 
new Dataproducts printers are capable 
of running 26 pages per minute with a 
resolution of 300 x 300 dots per inch. 
The LZR-2665 supports a single, ledger- 
size image (11x17), or dual-buffered 
letter-size images, while the LZR-2660 
supports single letter- and legal-size 
images. A variety of paper handling ac- 
cessories are available for each printer. 


PhotoMail™ 


Merrimack, New Hampshire—Chorus 
Data Systems’ PhotoMail allows PC users 
to capture images with a standard video 
camera or VCR and transmit them to a 
remote PC via ordinary phone lines. Still- 
frame pictures of people, diagrams, text, 
products—anything a camera can see— 
are sent at a resolution of up to 640 x 
400 x 16 colors or levels of gray. Photo- 
Mail operates with IBM PC, XT, AT and 
compatible computers. Chorus Data 
Systems, Merrimack, New Hampshire. 
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DBMS/ Pictures Merge 


PhotoBase™ merges pictures with data 
base systems for such applications as 
personnel files, real estate listings, prod- 
uct cataloging, credit verification and 
photo/data archives. PhotoBase is an 
operating system extension that works 
with IBM PC, PC-XT, or compatible com- 
puters and database systems such as 
dBase II, R:Base 4000 and the IBM Filing 


Assistant. The full capabilities of the data- 
base system are preserved—while adding 
the ability to recall images stored in a 
“photo album” using standard database 
file descriptors. These “photo albums” are 
created using high quality pictures cap- 
tured from a VCR or Video Camera by 
the PhotoBase image manager and the 
PC-Eye Video Capture System. 
Chorus Data Systems, Merrimack, New 
Hampshire. 


Xerox’s 4045 and 3700 


The 4045 can print text, graphics and 

data at ten pages per minute which can 

be eight times faster than a typical per- 
sonal computer printer. For offices and 
small data centers it includes two resident 
standard fonts and can be loaded with 

up to 36 fonts accessed from optional 
plug-in read-only memory cartridges. Up 
to 90 fonts can be sent from a host com- 


Two new designer aid systems 
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puter so that the 4045 can store up to 128 
fonts. The 4045.is an under $5000 printer. 


Also recently introduced by Xerox is the 
3700 printer that can store up to 2000 
pages and output 24 pages a minute. It 
can store up to 100 fonts. Several hun- 
dred typestyles are currently offered. Up 
to 16 different typestyles and up to 4 
different electronic forms can be printed 
on a single page. Priced at $29,995. 


by Camila Chaves Cortes 


INTERLEAF INC. 


Aclose look at Interleaf Elec- 
tronic Publishing Systems shows 
that by developing integrated 
software and hardware for the 
office automation, technical 
documentation, and graphic 
arts markets, the office can be- 
come.a publishing center. The 
system combines writing, type- 
setting, and layout capabilities 
at the desktop rather than the 
printshop. 


Interleaf software uses icons or 
graphic symbols and pop-up 
menus on the screen, which 
make the system easy to use. A 
mouse with three buttons is used 
to interface with the system. 


The Interleaf system runs under 
the UNIX operating system. A laser 
printer is used for output, and a 
digitizing camera for inputting 
images (photographs, text, and 
graphics) up to 8!/2x 11” 


Scanned drawings can be ro- 
tated, distorted, and altered in 
size. Photos can be sized, cropped, 
rotated, and the contrast and 
black scale values can be 
changed. Also available is a 
Computer Aided Design option 
that allows for the integration of 
technical drawings generated on 
CAD systems. The system also out- 
puts to several typesetters (Com- 
pugraphic, Information Intema- 
tional, and Monotype), The type- 
setter interface includes produc- 
tion of camera-ready pages. The 
graphic capabilities include busi- 


ness graphics, a drawing package, 


and clip art. The system generates 
up to 40 different chartstyles. 


Freeform drawings are created 
with the mouse in up to 12 pen 
widths, A user-definable grid aids 
in formatting and justifying draw- 
ings. The clip art option includes 
arrows, borders, charts, and flow 
charts; basic geometric shapes; 
and pica,centimeter and inch 
measuring devices. 


Text can be entered at the key- 
board or telecommunicated from 
any word processor or personal 
computer and then formatted on 
the system. 


WYSIWYG (what you see is what 
you get) fonts displayable on the 
screen in 6 to 36 points include 
Times Roman’, Century, and Mod- 
em. There are also flexi fonts, ge- 


neric representations of the output 
fonts, but the characters have the 
same width as the output fonts so 
line lengths are exact. 


QOLOR 


Small and large design studios, 
broadcasting facilities, video ani- 
mation studios, corporations, pho- 
tographers, film producers and 
artists are discovering the wonders 
of the Lightspeed Qolor System” 
This full color interactive computer 
graphics paint system was devel- 
oped by graphic designers and 
artists in collaboration with elec- 
tronic engineers. It is composed of 
a UNIX base computer, a mono- 
chrome monitor, a color monitor, 
and graphics tablet with a puck, 


Images and graphics are entered 
via a high resolution flatbed scan- 
ner of a high speed digitizing 
camera. The scanner uses a maxi- 
mum scan area of 11x 13"ata 
resolution of up to 775 lpi for half- 


The Interleaf workstation. The screen shows the merged text and graphics, the icons or graphic menu, and 


the three-button mouse. 


tones and up to 1,550 Ipi for line 
art. The digitizing camera takes in 
black and white continuous pho- 
tographs and line graphics. Think 
of the scanning function as a pho- 
tographic studio, The color video 
camera can be free-standing, or 
set in a copy stand, or mounted on 
a tripod and pointed to the real 
world. The artist grabs an image, 
and the video signal is transferred 
to the computer. By pressing a 
button the artist is able to freeze 
whatever image s/he likes, to cre- 
ate special effects at the color 
monitor. The range of images is 
limited only by the user's imagi- 


nation, Not only black and white 


or color images are created; im- 
ages also can be transparent or 
opaque, and in two or three di- 
mensions. The lighting effects in- 
clude back lighting, top lighting, 
and natural light. 


A designer or graphic artist uses 
the system to scan in artwork, illus- 
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trations and photographs, and 
then manipulates them. This can 
be done in black and white or in 
red, green and blue, separately; 
which allows for color correcting, 
or for color balancing by enhanc- 
ing one color more than others. 
The photographer or filmmaker 
uses the medium to create actual 
photographs and enhance them 
by manipulating light and color 
qualities, or incorporating other 
objects and images. One can 
view the images as if they were 
contact sheets because the system 
can display up to ten images at a 
time. The artist sets up the lights, 
backdrops and photographs as in 
the studio, but can now create 
and select striking images by su- 
perimposing an image over an- 
other, or a new version of the old 
even, by combining the image 
with photos, type, and artwork. 
This can be done faster than with 
traditional methods and all within 
one video frame. 


The system is easy to learn be- 
cause it has options and menus 
which are self explanatory one- 
word headings. It uses words fa- 
miiliar to the artist like cut, paste, 
color, type, shape, etc. The artist 
feels at home since the monitor 
has a horizontal line representing 
a T square and a vertical line for 
the triangle. Anyone can leam 
the system in eight hours. 


Designers create pasteups with the 
aid of.a grid, using a rectangle to 
determine the appropriate dimen- 
sions. A readout on the black and 
white monitor tells the artist the 
height and width of the rectangle. 
Whether one is working on a bill- 
board, an album cover or a post- 
card, the process requires that the 
user merely specify final size; the 
output device will print it correctly. 


For typographic considerations 
the system provides two options, 
The designer has the freedom to 
visually determine type font, size, 
and spacing, or be very specific 
by determining font, size, leading, 
kerning, word spacing, and letter- 
spacing for any of the 26 type- 
faces which include 56 versions 
altogether. 


Finally, the flexibility of the system 
allows the artist to define a library 
of shapes which can be stored 
and recalled in order to create 
masks, silhouettes, and textures. 
TEXT/CAPTION: BOOK 
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The British Bluegrass Band 


hat,” 
you may wonder (as we did) “does an 
Englishman, by birth, and an illustra- 
tor, by profession, have to do witha 
Kentucky-style bluegrass band?” The 
answer is: almost everything. John 
Holder of Cambridge, England, is the 
lead singer, guitarist, publicist and im- 
presario for an all-British bluegrass 
band. He is also responsible for these 
period-style pen-and-ink drawings. 


Inasmuch as bluegrass music is such 
a singularly indigenous American 
music form (which almost expired in 
the United States at the end of the 19th 
century), it is especially amazing to 
hear of an Englishman who has de- 
voted himself to the perpetuation of 
the form in Europe. Perhaps it was all 
written in the stars, for John Holder 
was born in 1941, just about the time 
of the rebirth of bluegrass music in 
The States. Mia 


Originally, bluegrass music was known 
as either “hillbilly” or “mountain 
music.’ It is traceable to the religious 
music and songs of the corn-shucking 
parties and social gatherings of the 
southern mountain people. It was just 
one vein of American folk music, and 
it had its own special characteristics. 
The instruments were small, portable 
and often homemade. A bluegrass 
band might include a banjo, a guitar, 
fiddle, mandolin, bass fiddle, harmon- 
ica and zither. The musicians were 
untrained, but many were extremely 
cunning in the handling of their in- 
struments and in their inventiveness. 


In 1945, bluegrass was re-introduced 
to the world at large when a certain 
Bill Monroe organized a band called 
the Blue Grass Boys. He named the 
group for his home state of Kentucky, 
familiarly known in America as “the 
bluegrass state.’ It was this band’s 
styling that particularized the traits of 
bluegrass music and distinguished it 
from other folk forms. In bluegrass, 
not unlike jazz, each instrument in 
turn may take the lead, serve as back- 
up to the lead or provide rhythmic 
accompaniment. In any case, no blue- 
grass band is considered complete 
without a banjo played in the picking 
style established by Earle Scruggs, one 
of the key figures in the original Blue 
1977 Cambridge Folk Festival Grass Boys band. 
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Bluegrass music is also distinguish- 
able by what is not included; specifi- 
cally, electrified string instruments. 
The vocal and instrumental arrange- 
ments are, of course, far more sophis- 
ticated today than in the original 
mountain music styles. The improvi- 
sations are more educated, and the 
vocals more complex, with multiple 
part singing. 
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1979 Cambridge Folk Festival 
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John Holder’s infatuation with blue- 
grass, and American folk music in 


general, has been going on for some 
21 years. It was in the early ’60s that he 


helped introduce bluegrass to Europe. 
He has been involved with the Cam- 
bridge Folk Festival, the oldest and 
largest in Europe, since its beginning. 
Recently he took his band to France 


for the Toulouse Bluegrass Festival, 
and he also appeared with his group 


on BBC-TV. 
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The bluegrass character drawings 
were created by Holder specifically 
for publicity purposes; they appeared 
on T-shirts, programs and brochures 
in connection with the festivals. Each 
drawing is approximately 24 inches 
square. They were drawn in Higgins 
or Dr. Martins black waterproof ink 
with extra fine Ladies Running Hand 
Pens made by Perry & Co., of London, 
circa 1900. Although he is a purist and 
insists on authenticity in most mat- 
ters, Holder frankly admits that the 
models are ringers for the real musi- 
cians. He called upon kindly neighbors, 
friends and relatives to pose for him. 


older’s 


intense involvement in the bluegrass 
music festivals has not seemed to im- 
pinge on his career as an illustrator. In 
fact, it was his work for a number of 
British newspapers— The Observer, 
The Daily Express, The Daily Mail, The 
Times and The Guardian—that tripped 
his interest in working black-and- 
white, pen-and-ink drawings such as 
these. He has also contributed illustra- 
tions for magazines, books, advertis-. 
ing and package designs. Among his 
recent commissions are an illustrated 
History of Chastity Belts, a mural based 
on the theme of the Victorian seaside 
for a London restaurant, illustrations 
for ads for London Weekend TV, Beet- 
eater Gin, The National Trust, and 
Homespun Tapes, NY. He has partici- 
pated in group illustration shows in 
Great Britain, France and Poland, and 
is a part-time senior lecturer at Cam- 
bridge. And in addition to all the pro- 
fessional activities, he finds time to 
make regular visits to the U.S. to 
travel, work and lecture on music 

and illustration. 


In spite of all his active participation 
in contemporary affairs, one can’t 
help but feel that John Holder was 
born too late. Consider the joy he 
takes in pleasures of the past: He lives 
in an 18th century cottage. He rides a 
vintage bicycle, circa 1911. He portrays 
himself, in his own logo, in Elizabethan- 
style garb. And he actively perpetuates 
a19th century music form. All this 
admiration for things past, notwith- 
standing, we thoroughly admire his 
contributions to the present. 

© John Holder Marion Muller 


1980 Cambridge Folk Festival 


1981 Cambridge Folk Festival 
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Even people who don’t know bis 
name are very familiar with Neil 
Fujita’s work. Anyone who ever tuned 
in the “Today” show saw the logo be 
designed. Millions of people, from 
New York to Tokyo, can recall bis 
billboards for Mario Puzo’s “The 
Godfather.” We can close our eyes 
and still visualize his memorable 
book jacket for Truman Capote's In 
Cold Blood and his poster for 

“House of Flowers.” Among bis con- 
temporaries in graphic design, Fujita 
is probably best remembered for the 
small revolution he fomented in the 
record business, when, as Director of 
Design for Columbia Records, he first 
introduced the idea of using fine art 
and photography in album cover 
designs. 

But now, bere are some Neil Fujita 
creations that are a surprise to almost 
everyone. These botanical specimens 
are part of a series of some thirty 
paintings he recently exbibited at the 
Elaine Benson Gallery, in Bridge- 
hampton, New York. He calls the series 

“Eden Before the Apple.” 


Botanical mischief _ 


Now we know for a fact that fine artists do not generally 
intend for us to make too much of the titles they assign to 
their works. For the most part they choose them arbitrarily, 
just for the purpose of identification and cataloging. 
But when we studied the botanical mischief Fujita created 
here—the liberties and undisguised sensuality—we 
couldn't help but wonder about bis title, after all. Does he 
mean to suggest that before the “apple catastrophe’ fruits 
and even vegetables conducted themselves freestyle?... 
pollinated by whim?... without sin?... that the Garden of 
Eden was an enclave of kinky sex? Draw your own conclu- 
sions. Whatever his intentions, just to look at the work you 
can tell that Neil Fujita had one wonderful time fooling 

© Neil Fujita around with Mother Nature. 


The project started innocently 
enough, from a commission to illus- 
trate a cookbook. In the course of his 
research on fruit, vegetable and 
herbal forms, be became totally ab- 
sorbed in the history of our eatable 
botanicals. It was full of surprising 
facts and romantic anecdotes. He 
learned, for instance, that carrots 
were the main source of sugar before 
beets were discovered; that oranges 
were first tasted in China; that arti- 
chokes were a big sensation in England 
when first introduced, but also that 
eggplants flopped in France during 
their debut. The more he immersed 
himself in studying the origins and 
migrations of fruit and vegetable life, 
the more he appreciated the serious- 
ness of their place in the evolution of 
civilization. 

Furthermore, the longer he studied 
their forms, the more human they 
appeared to him, and he found him- 
self investing them with human at- 
tributes. In Fujita’s free associations, 
4 daisy nuzzles up to a turnip, a 
bountiful artichoke nurtures an 
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unstrung banana; squash are sinu- be an embarrassment; but with since the end of World War Il. He 
ous; melons, openly sweet and seduc- _—_ Fujita’s elegant skill and tasteful was born in Hawaii, studied art at 
tive, and leeks are erect and quite restraint, these pieces come off as the Chouinard Art Institute in Los 
masterful. classic botanic engravings. Angeles, and at Columbia University 
Fujita has re-created nature with a Fujita has plans to expand the in New York. During the war, he was 
torrid sensibility and a cool hand. series into a book. Considering a member of the memorable 442nd 


His line is gossamer fine, but has the __ the breadth of bis career thus far, 
strength of steel. His color is sumptu- _ it is a wonder he has the energy 

ous. He appropriately combines pene- _ for yet another project. Neil 
trating vegetable dyes with water Fujita is one of the elder 
color, and be lays them down witha __ statesmen of the grapbic 
voluptuous brush under virtuoso design business, 
control. The truth is, in lesser bands having been 
all the high-jinx and innuendo might at it 


(Nisei) Infantry Regiment and served 
with G-2, United States Intelligence in 
Okinawa. 

Aside from bis graphic design 
career, he is also a painter 
whose work has been ex- 
hibited in museums 
and galleries 
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throughout the country, including the 
Santa Barbara Museum, Los Angeles 
County Museum, Virginia Art Museum, 
Philadelphia Art Alliance, The Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Arts and The Art 
Institute of Chicago. 

Obviously, Neil Fujita bas tasted a 
wider range of experiences than most 
people might encounter in two lifetimes. 
At this point in bis life and career he 
wants to “have fun” with bis apples 
and avocados and “to share the joy 
with others.” Which be certainly seems 
to be doing. Marion Muller 
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This is the second in our series of tributes to families whose creativity 
and accomplishments have amazed us, amused us or enriched our 
lives in some way. Each family history is coupled with a typographic 
family also worthy of your renewed appreciation, for though they 

are familiar faces, their beauty endures and time has not staled their 
infinite design potential. 


It is a curious fact that the Bronté sisters, Charlotte, 
Emily and Anne, won literary renown without pub- 
lishing very much literature. Two major novels— 
Jane Eyre and Wuthering Heights, and a few minor 
ones—do not constitute a prodigious body of 
work. But their stories stunned the literary world 
with their revelations of feminine passion. 

The real wonder is that the Brontés produced 
any work at all, considering their pathetic and 
abbreviated lives. Anne died at age 29, Emily at 30 
and Charlotte at 39. 

From the beginning, trouble wrapped itself 
around the Brontés like a cloak. Their father, a 
clergyman, settled the family in a town on the som- 
ber moors of Yorkshire, where he served as curate 
from 1820 to 1861. Their mother, a delicate woman, 
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bore six children—NMaria, Elizabeth, Charlotte, 
Emily, Branwell and Anne—and died just months 
after the last baby’s birth. 

At first the young children were tended and 
taught by an aunt who came to live with the family. 
But when Maria was eleven, Elizabeth ten, Char- 
lotte eight and Emily six, the girls were sent off to 
a school for daughters of the clergy. The price was 
right, but the experience was disastrous. The food 
was abominable, the discipline unduly harsh. Maria 
and Elizabeth fell ill and died, for which Charlotte 
blamed the institution and later disclosed its hor- 
rors in her novel, Jane Eyre. 

The sisters returned home to the bleak rectory 
where, cut off from the world at large, they filled 
their days with reading and writing. Their isolation, 
the haunting moors and their fantasies fueled their 
imaginations. Charlotte alone wrote 23 “novels,” 
and while no literary merit is claimed for her teen- 
age fiction, the sheer volume of work is astonishing. 

Eventually, Charlotte and Emily went off to 
proper boarding schools, hoping to acquire the 
credentials for starting a school of their own. But 
in the years that followed, sorrows piled upon dis- 
appointments. The plan to start a school collapsed 
when not a single pupil responded to their pro- 
spectus. Their manuscripts were rejected repeat- 
edly by publishers. Their loving aunt died. Mr. 
Bronté’s eyesight was failing. Their brother, Bran- 
well, scandalized the family with his alcoholism 
and disreputable behavior. A volume of their com- 
bined poetry, published at their own expense, 
sold just two copies. Still, the young women were 
indomitable. Each of them had a completed novel 
to peddle, and they persisted in their search for 
a publisher. 

Finally, in 1847, fortune smiled. All three Brontés 
had their novels accepted for publication: Char- 
lotte’s Jane Eyre, Emily's Withering Heights and 
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Emily and Charlotte Bronté 
Anne’s Agnes Grey. Subsequently, Charlotte wrote 
two more novels, Shirley and Vilette. Anne produced 
The Tenant of Wildfell Hall. And while Withering 
Heights was Emily's only novel, many critics acclaim 
her the most gifted of the sisters, especially for 
her intensely emotional and beautiful poetry. 

Their body of published work was slim, but 
their fame spread far and wide. Their novels, drawn 
from their own troubles, traumas and fantasies, 
dared to voice the passions and yearnings of young 
women that had long been stifled in the polite 
Victorian novels of their day. 


ITC Garamond was created not 
only in the style, but also the 
Spirit, of Claude Garamond’s 
work. Garamond was an innova- 
tor; he was instrumental in the 
adoption of roman typeface 
designs in France, one of the first 
type designers to create obliqued 
capitals to complement an italic 
lowercase, and to develop an 
italic design as the specific com- 
panion to a roman typestyle. One 
thing is certain, if Claude Gara- 
mond were designing his illustri- 
ous type for current technology, 
he would not simply duplicate 
the face he cut in metal over four 
centuries ago; it would be con- 
temporary. To this end, Tony 
Stan has, in effect, rephrased the 
famous Garamond designs in late 
twentieth century terms. 

When Tony Stan drew ITC Gara- 
mond in 1975, his design goal 
was to retain the classic beauty 
and spirit that typifies Garamond, 
while enhancing the usability 
and legibility of the basic design. 
To meet these goals the x-height 
was increased, serifs were care- 
fully restructured to be stronger, 
and stroke weight-transfer was 
subtly modified. As a result of 
this conscientious and restrained 
redesign, ITC Garamond main- 
tains the grace and eloquence 
typical of all Garamonds—with 
an added benefit: ITC Garamond 
has exceptionally high levels of 
character legibility. 

ITC Garamond was originally 
released as part of a package of 
Book and Ultra weight designs 
reviving three well-known type 
families—Century, Cheltenham 
and Garamond. The initial 
release was received so enthusi- 
astically, and soon became so 
popular that ITC was compelled 
to fill out the family to its 
present diversity. In performing 
this task careful attention was 
given to the weight gradations 
within the family to insure both 
harmony and functionality. The 
condensed versions were also 
given special attention. Asa 
result, they have a remarkably 
high character count without 
sacrificing Garamond’s flavor or 
legibility. 
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It is a curious fact that the Bronté sisters, Charlotte 
Emily and Anne, won literary renown without publ 
ishing very much literature. Two major novels—Ja 
ne Eyre and Wuthering Heights, and a few minor o 
nes—do not constitute a prodigious body of work 
But their stories stunned the literary world with the 
ir revelations of feminine passion. The real wonder 
is that the Brontés produced any work at all, consid 
ering their pathetic and abbreviated lives. Anne die 
dat age 29, Emily at 30 and Charlotte at 39. From the 
beginning, trouble wrapped itself around the Bron 
tés like a cloak. Their father, a clergyman, settled th 
e family in a town on the somber moors of Yorkshir 
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—Jane Eyre and Wuthering Heights, and afew min ~ 
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Itis a curious fact that the Bronté sisters, Charlot 
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It is a curious fact that the Bronté sisters, Ch 
arlotte, Emily and Anne, won literary renow 
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It is a curious fact that the Bronté sisters 
Charlotte, Emily and Anne, won literary re 
nown without publishing very much liter 
ature. Two major novels—Jane Eyre and W 
uthering Heights, and a few minor ones— 
do not constitute a prodigious body of wo 
rk. But their stories stunned the literary 
world with their revelations of feminine 
passion. The real wonder is that the Bront 
és produced any work at all, considering t 
heir pathetic and abbreviated lives. Anne 
died at age 29, Emily at 30 and Charlotte a 
t 39. From the beginning, trouble wrappe 
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Itis a curious fact that the Bronté sisters 
Charlotte, Emily and Anne, won literary 
renown without publishing very much lit 
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Iré 
To win a Nobel prize is a singular experience. 

To win two is almost unheard of. But when three 
Nobel prizes find their way into the bosom of 
one family, it is positively awesome. 

For all the cool scientific history they made, 
the Curie family history was a warm, romantic 
storybook tale. Marie Curie was born Manya 
Sklodowska in Warsaw, Poland, on November 7, 
1867. The child of a university professor and a 
high school principal, she developed an appetite 
for advanced studies in science, but family funds 
were meager. She worked her way through 
teaching and governess jobs until she accumu- 
lated the funds to go to Paris and study mathe- 
matics and physics at the Sorbonne. It was there 
she met Pierre Curie, an accomplished young 
physicist. They fell in love, married in 1895, and 
had two daughters, Iréne and Eve. 

At the time of their meeting, Pierre Curie 
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(1859-1906) was working with the distinguished 
physicist, Henri Becquerel, investigating the 
sources of radiation waves that emanate from 
uranium ore. They were intrigued by their obser- 
vations, but could not reconcile the disparity be- 
tween the quantity of radiation and the source. 
Marie joined the study and finally isolated the 
elements that produced the radiation. It was a 
significant accomplishment and, in 1903 the 
three of them shared the Nobel prize in physics. 

The Curies were now financially secure and 
professionally on their way up. Pierre was 
offered a professorship at the Sorbonne, and 
Marie became his assistant. But their good for- 
tune was short-lived. Pierre’s accidental death in 
1906 terminated their loving partnership in life 
and in work. Although bereft, Marie continued 
their research on her own. She was offered 
Pierre’s professorship at the university, and be- 
came the first female lecturer at the Sorbonne. 
She continued her investigations of radiation, 
isolated radium from uranium ore and, in 1911 
won asecond Nobel prize in chemistry. 

During World War I, Marie dedicated herself to 
the development of X-ray and radioactive mate- 
rials for medical use. She helped found the 
Radium Institute in Paris and became its first 
director. She traveled, lectured, wrote treatises 
and worked assiduously for the establishment of 
scholarships in science. 

After the war her daughter Irene, also a scien- 
tist, joined Marie at the Institute. It was the joy of 
Marie’s life to see her daughter befriend and 
marry Frederic Joliot, another assistant at the 
Institute. Together, Iréne and Frederic reen- 
acted Marie’s and Pierre’s charmed partnership. 
Their experiments in creating artificial radioac- 
tivity, and their findings related to the nucleii of 
atoms, paved the way for the next generation of 
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Marie and Pierre Curie 


discoveries and the eventual realization of 
nuclear fission. In 1935, Iréne and Frederic col- 
lected the third Nobel prize for the family. 

It was ironic that Marie Curie died in 1934 of 
leukemia, and Iréne, 22 years later, of the same 
disease. Both illnesses were attributed to their 
prolonged exposure to radiation. 

While the young Curie daughter, Eve, showed 
no predilection for science, she was an accom- 
plished pianist and writer. Her biography of her 
mother, Marie Curie, published in 1937, was 
widely read in more than 20 languages. 
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ITC Century traces its lineage 
back to the Century typestyles that 
Morris Fuller Benton created for 
American Type Founders in the 
early part of this century. American 
Type Founders, in fact, gave ITC 
Century its stamp of approval at 
the same time it licensed the name 
Century” to ITC in 1975. 

ITC Century owes its design 
traits to a fine melding of the basic 
proportions and characteristics of 
the original Century, and two other 
Benton designs: Century Expanded 
and Century Schoolbook. Tony 
Stan, ITC Century’s designer, based 
his work primarily on Century 
Expanded, but made the design 
less delicate, and thus more usable, 
by incorporating the stronger 
character stroke, smooth weight 
transfer, serifs and bracketing of 
Century Schoolbook. 

As with ITC Garamond, ITC 
Century was originally released 
in Light and Ultra weights. Also 
like ITC Garamond, the family 
was enlarged to its present size 
because of popular demand. 

The interior spaces of ITC Cen- 
tury are exceptionally large and its 
character shapes well defined. Both 
qualities improve the readability 
of this already highly readable 
typestyle. ITC Century also bene- 
fits from painstakingly and subtly 
modified character proportions 
which are now slightly condensed 
from the ATF original, thus gaining 
the benefit of more economical 
character fit. 

A design trait which easily distin- 
guishes ITC Century from other 
designs is the “half serif” on the 
lowercase “h,’ “m” and “n.’ This 
seemingly simple characteristic 
helps to maintain consistent color 
and harmony in text composition. 
Without it these letters would have 
had to be expanded, disturbing the 
design’s even color; or, if double 
interior serifs were added, suffer 
from an optically heavy baseline, 
which would also mar the texture 
of body copy. 

ITC Century attests to its 
lineage and the ATF stamp of 
approval through its popularity, 
versatility, and subtlety of designs. 
Truly a family to be remembered. 
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To win a Nobel prize is a singular experience. To 
win two is almost unheard of. But when three No 
bel prizes find their way into the bosom of one fa 
mily, it is positively awesome. For all the cool scie 
ntific history they made, the Curie family history 
was a warm romantic storybook tale. Marie Curi 
e was born Manya Sklodowska in Warsaw, Poland 
on November 7, 1867. The child of a university pr 
ofessor and a high school principal, she develope 
dan appetite for advanced studies in science, bu 
t family funds were meager. She worked her way 
through teaching and governess jobs until she ac 
cumulated the funds to go to Paris and study mat 
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appetite for advanced studies in s 
cience, but family funds were mea 
ger. She worked her way through t 


ULTRA CONDENSED 


To win a Nobel prize is a sin 
gular experience. To win tw 
o is almost unheard of. But 
when three Nobel prizes fin 
d their way into the bosom o 
f one family, it is positively a 
wesome. For all the cool sci 
entific history they made, th 
e Curie family history was a 
warm romantic storybook t 
ale. Marie Curie was born M 
anya Sklodowska in Warsa 
w, Poland on November 7, 18 
67. The child of a university 
professor and a high school 
principal, she developed an 
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BOLD 


To win a Nobel prize is a singular experience 
To win two is almost unheard of. But when t 
hree Nobel prizes find their way into the bos 
om of one family, it is positively awesome. F 
or all the cool scientific history they made, t 
he Curie family history was a warm, romanti 
c storybook tale. Marie Curie was born Man 
ya Sklodowska in Warsaw, Poland, on Novem 
ber 7, 1867. The child of a university professo 
r and a high school principal, she developed 
an appetite for advanced studies in science 
but family funds were meager. She worked h 
er way through teaching and governess jobs 
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To win a Nobel prize is a singular experienc 
e. To win two is almost unheard of. But when 
three Nobel prizes find their way into the bo 
som of one family, it is positively awesome. F 
or all the cool scientific history they made, t 
he Curie family history was a warm, romant 
ic storybook tale. Marie Curie was born Man 
ya Sklodowska in Warsaw, Poland, on Nove 
mber 7, 1867. The child of a university profes 
sor and a high school principal, she develop 
ed an appetite for advanced studies in scien 
ce, but family funds were meager. She worke 
d her way through teaching and governess j 
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ULTRA 


To win a Nobel prize is a singular ex 
perience. To win two is almost unhe 
ard of. But when three Nobel prizes 
find their way into the bosom of one 
family itis positively awesome. Fora 
li the cool scientific history they ma 
de, the Curie family history wasawa 
rm, romantic storybook tale. Marie 
Curie was born Manya Sklodowskai 
n Warsaw, Poland, on November 7, 18 
67. The child of a university profess 
oranda high school principal, she d 
eveloped an appetite for advanced st 


ULTRA ITALIC 


To win a Nobel prize isasingular exp 
erience. To win two is almost unhear 
dad of. But when three Nobel prizes fin 
d their way into the bosom of one fa 
mily, itis positively awesome. For al 
Uthe cool scientific history they mad 
e, the Curie family history was awar 
m, romantic storybook tale. Marie C 
urie was born Manya Sklodowska in 
Warsaw, Poland, on November 7, 1867 
The child of a university professora 
ndahigh school principal, she deve 
loped an appetite for advanced stud 
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To win a Nobel prize is a singular ex 
perience. To win two ts almost unhe 
ard of But when three Nobel prizes f 
ind their way into the bosom of one f 
amily, it is positively awesome. For 
all the cool scientific history they m 
ade, the Curie family history was a 
warm romantic storybook tale. Mar 
ie Curie was born Manya Sklodowsk 
ain Warsaw, Poland on November 7 
1867. The child of a university profes 
sor and a high school principal, she 
developed an appetite for advanced 
studies in science, but family funds 
were meager. She worked her way th 
rough teaching and governess jobs u 


BOOK COND. ITALIC 


To win a Nobel prize is a singular e 
xperience. To win two is almost unh 
eard of. But when three Nobel prizes 
Jind their way into the bosom of one 
Samily, it is positively awesome. Fo 
r all the cool scientific history they 
made, the Curie family history was 
awarm romantic storybook tale. M 
arie Curie was born Manya Sklodo 
wska in Warsaw, Poland on Novemb 
er 7, 1867. The child of a university p 
rofessor and a high school principa 
l, she developed an appetite for adv 
anced studies in science, but. family 
funds were meager. She worked her 
way through teaching and governe 


BOLD COND. ITALIC 


To win a Nobel prize is a singular 
experience. To win two is almost u 
nheard of. But when three Nobel 
prizes find their way into the bos 
om of one family, it is positively a 
wesome. For all the cool scientifi 
c history they made, the Curie fa 
mily history was a warm romant 
ic storybook tale. Marie Curie wa 
s born Manya Sklodowska in War 
saw, Poland on November 7 1867 
The child of a university professo 
rand ahigh school principal, she 
developed an appetite for advanc 
ed studies in science, but family f 
unds were meager. She worked he 
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To win a Nobel prizeisa sing 
ular experience. To win two 
is almost unheard of. But w 
hen three Nobel prizes find t 
heir way into the bosom of o 
ne family, it is positively aw 
esome. For all the cool scien 
tific history they made, the 
Curie family history was a 
warm romantic storybook t 
ale. Marie Curie was born M 
anya Sklodowska in Warsa 
w, Poland on November 7, 18 
67. The child of a university 
professor and a high school 
principal, she developed an 
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Zeppo and Gummo Marx 


If not for their mother, Minnie, a frustrated 
former vaudevillian herself, Leonard, 
Adolph, Milton, Julius and Herbert Marx 
might have grown up to be perfectly sensible 
doctors, lawyers, butchers or brokers. But 
while their father Samuel, toiled away in a 
New York tailoring shop, Minnie tirelessly 
trained her boys for the stage. She wrote skits 
and revues for them, arranged interviews 
and auditions and prodded her sons with the 
legendary tenacity of a true stage mother. 

At first, each of the brothers had his own 
act and they performed separately under 
assumed stage names: Chico (Leonard), 
Harpo (Adolph), Gummo (Milton), Groucho 
(Julius) and Zeppo (Herbert). But in the 1920s, 
Gummo and Zeppo gave up acting; leaving 
Chico, Harpo and Groucho, the more experi- 
enced performers, to continue touring the 
vaudeville circuit. Those three remaining 
Marx brothers crystallized their identities and 
teamed up in an act that was a continuous 
stream of physical and verbal lunacy. Chico, 
in an organ-grinder’s costume, spoke volubly 
in fractured Italian and English and did fin- 
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FAMILIES TO REMEMBER 


HE MARX BROTHERS 


ger gymnastics on the piano. Harpo, who was 
extremely nervous about remembering his 
lines on stage, hit upon the idea of perform- 
ing as a mute. When he found an old broken- 
down harp of his grandmother's, he learned 
to play it and included it as a prop in his act, 
along with a ridiculous curly blonde wig and 
stovepipe hat. In their movies, the insane 
antics were ritually interrupted for a virtuoso 
performance by Chico on the piano, or 
Harpo on the harp, leaving audiences 
deeply touched and emotionally unpre- 
pared for the next onslaught of madness. 
Groucho, the most civilized-looking member 
of the trio, assumed the role of “savior” of the 
group, designated to bring order to the idi- 
ocy. But his pretense of rationality notwith- 
standing, his exaggerated mustache and 
elevating eyebrows, his inane puns, merciless 
insults, lecherous innuendos and collapsing 
walk, only added to the chaos. 

Beyond the anarchy and craziness of their 
act, there was real purpose. Their plays and 
movies satirized contemporary conditions 
and institutions and, especially during the 
doldrums of the Great Depression, they gave 
the world some much-needed belly laughs. 
Coconuts (a 1926 play, later made into a 
movie) satirized the Florida land-develop- 
ment boom. Horsefeathers (1932) lam- 
pooned the rah-rah university life of the 
spoiled, young and rich. Duck Soup (1933) 
made merciless mincemeat of politicians, 
and A Night at the Opera (1935) took the 
starch out of highbrows and their institutions. 

During World War II, the brothers inter- 
rupted their film work to tour army camps 
and sell war bonds. The few movies they 
made during the 1940s and ‘50s were never 
quite as successful as their early zany films of 
the ‘30s. In 1959, they made their last movie 
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Chico, Groucho and Harpo Marx 


together, The Incredible Jewel Robbery, atter 
which Chico and Harpo retired. Groucho 
alone continued to perform on television as 
the wisecracking host of the TV show “You Bet 
Your Life.” 

Despite their demise in the flesh, a Marx 
Brothers film festival still brings out old devo- 
tees and new addicts—for to be swept up in 
their insanity is to know true release from 
pain—whether real or imagined. 
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ITC Lubalin Graph was con- 
ceived out of a need for a more 
flexible and usable square serif 
typeface family. Previous fami- 
lies, which were to a large extent 
created for metal type, evolved in 
a haphazard way, lacking conti- 
nuity and cohesiveness through- 
out their ranges. ITC Lubalin 
Graph is based on the original 
ITC Avant Garde Gothic’ family 
and was designed in the same 
five even weight gradations. 

In addition, ITC Lubalin Graph 
benefits from a larger x-height 
than previous square serif 
designs, and has the numerous 
alternate characters in the dis- 
play design as does ITC Avant 
Garde Gothic. 

Initially, in 1974, only roman 
designs were released. In 1981, in 
response to many requests, the 
obliques were also drawn. While 
to the untrained eye these may 
simply look like slanted letters, 
ITC Lubalin Graph Oblique was 
rendered with the same care and 
sensitivity of design by Herb 
Lubalin and Ed Benguiat as when 
Lubalin, Antonio DiSpigna, and 
Joe Sundwall created the original 
roman series. 

Powerful headlines as well as 
easy-to-read text composition can 
be set in ITC Lubalin Graph. 
There is a straightforward, honest 
quality in the design that 
enhances most graphic commu- 
nication. Another important asset 
to ITC Lubalin Graph is its appli- 
cability to a wide variety of print- 
ing surfaces. The large counters 
and simple character shapes 
maintain high levels of legibility 
even under the most adverse con- 
ditions, and the sturdy serifs pro- 
mote copy readability. 

ITC Lubalin Graph is a design 
that “wears well.” It doesn’t tire 
the eye nor become dated. It is 
attractive, distinctive, and ulti- 
mately utilitarian—a product of 
the combined genius of two twen- 
tieth century creative and prolific 
type designers. 

Flexible and simple to use, ITC 
Lubalin Graph deserves its dis- 
tinction as a family to be remem- 
bered, and called upon— often. 
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EXTRA LIGHT 


Ifnot for their mother, Minnie, a frustrated for 
mer vaudevillian herself, Leonard, Adolph 
Milton, Julius and Herbert Marx might have 
grown up to be perfectly sensible doctors, la 
wyers, butchers or brokers. But while their fat 
her Samuel, toiled away in a New York tailor 
ing shop, Minnie tirelessly trained her boys f 
or the stage. She wrote skits and revues for th 
em, arranged interviews and cuditions an 
d prodded her sons with the legendary tena 
city of a true stage mother. At first, each of the 
brothers had his own act and they performe 
d separately under assumed stage name 


MEDIUM 


If not for their mother, Minnie, a frustrated f 
ormer vaudevillian herself, Leonard, Adol 
ph, Milton, Julius and Herbert Marx might 
have grown up to be perfectly sensible do 
ctors, lawyers, butchers or brokers. But whil 
e their father, Samuel, toiled away in a Ne 
w York tailoring shop, Minnie tirelessly trai 
ned her boys for the stage. She wrote skits a 
nd revues for them, arranged interviews a 
nd auditions and prodded her sons with th 
e legendary tenacity of a true stage mothe 
r. At first, each of the brothers had his own a 
ct and they performed separately under a 
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If not for their mother, Minnie, a frustrated f 
ormer vaudevillian herself, Leonard, Adolp 
h, Milton, Julius and Herbert Marx might h 
ave grown up to be perfectly sensible docto 
rs, lawyers, butchers or brokers. But while t 
heir father, Samuel, toiled away in a New Yo 
rk tailoring shop, Minnie tirelessly trained 
her boys for the stage. She wrote skits and r 
evues for them, arranged interviews and au 
ditions and prodded her sons with the lege 
ndary tenacity of a true stage mother. At firs 
t, each of the brothers had his own act andt 
hey performed separately under assumed 
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If not for their mother, Minnie, a frustrated for 
mer vaudevillian herself, Leonard, Adolph 
Milton, Julius and Herbert Marx might have g 
rown up to be perfectly sensible doctors, lawy 
ers, butchers or brokers. But while their father 
Samuel, toiled away in a New York tailoring s 
hop, Minnie tirelessly trained her boys for the 
stage. She wrote skits and revues for them, arr 
anged interviews and auditions and prodde 
d her sons with the legendary tenacity of a tru 
e stage mother. At first, each of the brothers h 
ad his own act and they performed separatel 
y under assumed stage names: Chico (Leona 


DEMI 


If not for their mother, Minnie, a frustrated fo 
rmer vaudevillian herself, Leonard, Adolph 
Milton, Julius and Herbert Marx might have 
grown up to be perfectly sensible doctors 
lawyers, butchers or brokers. But while their 
father, Samuel, toiled away in a New York ta 
iloring shop, Minnie tirelessly trained her b 
oys for the stage. She wrote skits and revues 
for them, arranged interviews and audition 
s and prodded her sons with the legendary t 
enacity of a true stage mother. At first, each 
of the brothers had his own act and they per 
formed separately under assumed stage n 
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EXTRA LIGHT OBLIQUE 


Ifnot for their mother, Minnie, a frustrated for 
mer vaudevillian herself, Leonard, Adolph 
Milton, Julius and Herbert Marx might have 
grown up to be perfectly sensible doctors, Ia 
wyers, butchers or brokers. But while their fat 
her, Samuel, toiled away in a New York tailori 
ng shop, Minnie tirelessly trained her boys fo 
r the stage. She wrote skits and revues for the 
m, arranged interviews and auditions and p 
rodded her sons with the legendary tenacity 
ofa true stage mother. At first, each of the bro 
thers had his own act and they performed se 
parately under assumed stage names: Chic 


MEDIUM OBLIQUE 


If not for their mother, Minnie, a frustrated fo 
rmer vaudevillian herself, Leonard, Adolph 
Milton, Julius and Herbert Marx might hav 
€ grown up to be perfectly sensible doctors 
lawyers, butchers or brokers. But while their 
father, Samuel, toiled away in a New York ta 
iUoring shop, Minnie tirelessly trained her b 
oys for the stage. She wrote skits and revues 
for them, arranged interviews and audition 
s and prodded her sons with the legendary 
tenacity of a true stage mother. At first, each 
of the brothers had his own act and they per 
formed separately under assumed stage n 


BOLD OBLIQUE 


If not for their mother, Minnie, a frustrated 
former vaudevillian herself, Leonard, Ado 
Iph, Milton, Julius and Herbert Marx migh 
t have grown upto be perfectly sensible do 
ctors, lawyers, butchers or brokers. But wh 
ile their father, Samuel, toiled away ina N 
ew York tailoring shop, Minnie tirelessly tr 
ained her boys for the stage. She wrote skit 
Ss and revues for them, arranged interview 
Ss and auditions and prodded her sons wit 
h the legendary tenacity of a true stage m 
other. At first, each of the brothers had his 
own act and they performed separately un 


BOOK OBLIQUE 


If not for their mother, Minnie, a frustrated for 
mer vaudevillian herself, Leonard, Adolph 
Milton, Julius and Herbert Marx might have 
grown up to be perfectly sensible doctors, la 
wyers, butchers or brokers. But while their fat 
her, Samuel, toiled away in a New York tailori 
ng shop, Minnie tirelessly trained her boys fo 
rthe stage. She wrote skits and revues for the 
m, arranged interviews and auditions and p 
rodded her sons with the legendary tenacity 
of a true stage mother. At first, each of the bro 
thers had his own act and they performed se 
parately under assumed stage names: Chic 


DEMI OBLIQUE 


If not for their mother, Minnie, a frustrated f 
ormer vaudevillian herself, Leonard, Adolp 
h, Milton, Julius and Herbert Marx might ha 
ve grown up to be perfectly sensible doctor 
s, lawyers, butchers or brokers. But while th 
eir father, Samuel, toiled away in a New York 
tailoring shop, Minnie tirelessly trained her 
boys for the stage. She wrote skits and revue 
s for them, arranged interviews and auditio 
ns and prodded her sons with the legendar 
y tenacity of a true stage mother. At first, ea 
ch of the brothers had his own act and they 
performed separately under assumed stag 
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ITC Goudy Sans is available in Book, Medium, Bold 

and Black weights with corresponding italics. Small 
caps have been created for the Book and Medium 
weights. Oldstyle figures are available for the roman and 
italic designs in all weights. Only licensed ITC Subscrib- 
ers are authorized to reproduce, manufacture, and offer 
for sale these and other ITC typefaces shown in this 
issue. This license is your guarantee of authenticity: 


ITC 
G3 


These new typefaces will be available to the public 
on or after May 15, 1986, depending on each manufac- 
turer's release schedule. 

ITC Goudy Sans stands apart; and not just because it 
is one of the few sans serif designs created by Frederic 
Goudy, It has a friendly, almost playful personality rarely 
found in sans serif typefaces. 

While Goudy normally drew serif typestyles, usually 
based on Italian oldstyle design traits, he quickly 
accepted the challenge of the Lanston Monotype Com- 
pany in 1929, when they asked him to produce a new 


sans serif. From the very beginning Goudy tried 
to create something a little different from the 
norm. In his own words, “... without reference, 
however, to the classic Greek models of... lining 
gothics, | attempted to give to my type a definite 
expression of freedom and a personal quality not 
always found in this kind of letter. My type, in 
the nature of things, could offer few radical dif- 
ferences in forms when compared with dozens of 
similar types, but I did hope to incorporate subtle 
variations in proportions and handling of details 
not found in those previously listed in the speci- 
men books:’ 

Obviously Goudy succeeded. The strong 
lineage between ITC Goudy Sans and Roman lap- 
idary inscriptions is easily apparent; and yet 
there is something else: the friendly personality 
that separates it from its more formal relatives. In 
the lighter weights this personality is subdued; 
more like a grin, when compared to the hearty 
smile of the Bold and Black designs. 

The italic is unusual for sans serif type 
families. It is a cursive design rather than 
the more common obliqued roman. It 
was, in fact, the charm of the italic that 
first attracted the ITC Typeface Review 

Board to the type family. It has a 
light, flowing quality that both com- 
plements and augments the roman 
design. 

The family of ITC Goudy Sans grew 
rather slowly. Initially, Goudy created 
only three designs: a Heavy, Light, and 
Light Italic—in that order. Over half a 
century later, Compugraphic Corporation 
revived Goudy’s original work and cre- 
ated a family of four weights and six 
designs. In the process, Goudy’s “Heavy” 
weight was reproportioned into a 
slightly heavier “Black:’ The other 
weights are carefully structured grada- 
tions between it and the original Light. 

In the process Compugraphic produced a 
much more usable family. 

Long an admirer of Goudy’s work, ITC is 
pleased to release this distinctive and versatile 
sans serif design through a license agreement 
with Compugraphic Corporation. In the course 
of preparing the family we made some slight 
changes and additions both to Goudy’s original 
work and Compugraphic’s revival. First, we 
increased the family size slightly by adding italic 
counterparts to the two boldest weights. Small 
caps were created to complement the Book and 
Medium roman designs. In addition, a number of 
individual letters were redesigned to insure high 
levels of legibility and consistency throughout 
the family. 
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Imagine that you have before you a flagon of wine. You may choose your own favorite vintage for t 
his imaginary demonstration, so that it be a deep shimmering crimson in color. You have two goblet 
s before you. One is of solid gold, wrought in the most exquisite patterns. The other is of crystal-cle 
ar glass, thin as a bubble, and as transparent. Pour and drink; and according to your choice of gobl 
et, | shall know whether or not you are a connoisseur of wine. For if you have no feelings about win 
e one way or the other, you will want the sensation of drinking the stuff out of a vessel that may ha 
ve cost ten thousand dollars; but if you are a member of that vanishing tribe, the amateurs of fine vi 
ntages, you will choose the crystal, because everything about it is calculated to reveal rather than to 
hide the beautiful thing which it was meant to contain. Bear with me in this long-winded and fragran 
t metaphor; for you will find that almost all the virtues of the perfect wineglass are parallel in typogr 
aphy. There is the long, thin stem that obviates fingerprints on the bowl. Why? Because no cloud m 
ust come between your eyes and the fiery heart of the liquid. Are not the margins on book pages si 
milarly meant to obviate the necessity of fingering the type-page? Again: the glass is colorless or at t 
he most only faintly tinged in the bowl, because the connoisseur judges wine partly by its color and i 
S impatient of anything that alters it. There are a thousand mannerisms in typography that are as im 
pudent and arbitrary as putting port in tumblers of red or green glass! When a goblet has a base tha 
t looks too small for security, it does not matter how cleverly it is weighted: you feel nervous lest it s 
hould tip over. There are ways of setting lines of type which may work well enough, and yet keep th 
e reader subconsciously worried by the fear of “doubling” lines, reading three words as one, and so f 
orth. Now the man who first chose glass instead of clay or metal to hold his wine was a “modernist 
in the sense in which | am going to use that term. That is, the first thing he asked of this particular ob 
ject was not “How should it look?” but “What must it do?” and to that extent all good typography | 
s modernist. Wine is so strange and potent a thing that it has been used in the central ritual of religio 
n in one place and time, and attacked by a virago with a hatchet in another. There is only one other 
thing in the world that is capable of stirring and altering men’s minds to the same extent, and that is 
the coherent expression of thought. That is man’s chief miracle, unique to man. There is no “explan 
ation” whatever of the fact that | can make arbitrary sounds which will lead a total stranger to think 
my own thought. It is sheer magic that | should be able to hold a one-sided conversation by means 
of black marks on paper with an unknown person half-way across the world. Talking, broadcasting 
writing and printing are all quite literally forms of thought transference, and it is this ability and eage 
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(Text above is set in ITC Goudy Sans Book. Text below is set in ITC Goudy Sans Bold Italic.) 


ress to transfer and receive the contents of the mind that is almost alone responsible for h 
uman civilization. If you agree with this, you will agree with my one main idea, i.e., that the 
most important thing about printing is that it conveys thought, ideas, images, from one min 
d to other minds. This statement is what you might call the front door of the science of typo 
graphy. Within lie hundreds of rooms; but unless you start by assuming that printing is mea 
nt to convey specific and coherent ideas, it is very easy to find yourself in the wrong house 
altogether. Before asking what this statement leads to, let us see what it does not necessarily 
lead to. If books are printed in order to be read, we must distinguish readability from what t 
he optician would call legibility. A page set in 14-point Bold Sans is, according to the labora 
tory tests, more “legible” than one set in II-point Baskerville. A public speaker is more “audi 
ble” in that sense when he bellows. But a good speaking voice is one which is inaudible as a 
voice. It is the transparent goblet again! | need not warn you that if you begin listening to t 
he inflections and speaking rhythms of a voice from a platform, you are falling asleep. Whe 
n you listen to a song in a language you do not understand, part of your mind actually does 
fall asleep, leaving your quite separate aesthetic sensibilities to enjoy themselves unimpede 
d by your reasoning faculties. The fine arts do that; but that is not the purpose of printing. T 
ype well used is invisible as type, just as the perfect talking voice is the unnoticed vehicle fo 
r the transmission of words, ideas. We may say therefore, that printing may be delightful for 
many reasons, but that it is important, first and foremost, as a means of doing something. T 
hat is why it is mischievous to call any printed piece a work of art, especially fine art: beca 
use that would imply that its first purpose was to exist as an expression of beauty for its ow 
n sake and for the delectation of the senses. Calligraphy can almost be considered a fine art 
nowadays, because its primary economic and educational purpose has been taken away; b 
ut printing in English will not qualify as an art until the present English language no longer 
conveys ideas to future generations, and until printing itself hands its usefulness to some ye 
t unimagined successor. There is no end to the maze of practices in typography, and this ide 
a of printing as a conveyor is, at least in the minds of all the great typographers with whom 
I have had the privilege of talking, the one clue that can guide you through the maze. Withou 
t this essential humility of mind, | have seen ardent designers go more hopelessly wrong, ma 
ke more lu (Opening paragraphs of essay, “Printing Should Be Invisible?’ by Beatrice Warde.) 
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Excellence in typography is the result of nothing more than an at 
titude. Its appeal comes from the understanding used in its plan 
ning; the designer must care. In contemporary advertising the pe 
rfect integration of design elements often demands unorthodox 
typography. It may require the use of compact spacing, minus lea 
ding. unusual sizes and weights; whatever is needed to improve 
appearance and impact. Stating specific principles or guides on t 
he subject of typography is difficult because the principle applyi 
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his 
art form from the past 1s still a 
thing of beauty and a joy 
to behold. The Hotel Solvay in Brussels 
is ots fullest expression. 


by Fernand Baudin 


With Victor Horta function and ornament were always inseparably blended. The very curves and countercurves of 
this facade are not only elegantly balanced, they are also calculated to divert the gusts of rain. The loggias and 


rounded cornice soft-pedal any blasting wind. 
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NOUVEAU 


Editor’s Note: 


There's a house at 224 Avenue Louise in Brussels, Belgium, that is absolutely 
fantastic. It is a total Art Nouveau experience from the door knob and the house 
number to the stained glass atop the atrium. Even such functional items as 
radiators, window frames, floors, doors, lighting fixtures; and such furnishings as 
rugs, flatware, crystal, curtains and drapes, china, and on and on and on, were all 
designed to contribute to one total experience. This thrilling house was designed 
in 1894 and has been wonderfully preserved. U&Ic asked Belgian book and 
graphic designer and historian, Fernand Baudin, to tell U&c readers all about it— 
and he’s done more than that. His report backgrounds us in the facts and philos- 
ophy of Art Nouveau, its particular manifestations in Belgium, and the role of 
architect Victor Horta in the movement; all by way of putting the Horta designed 
Hotel Solvay in its proper historical perspective. 
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Although he was never involved with type design or typography Victor Horta would 
design the street number as well as any other numerals or letterforms needed—including 
signboards when he designed l'Innovation, a Brussels department store. 
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The period began in approximately 
1890. It ended in the violence of war 
in 1914.On two continents, in most 
developed countries, talents of titanic 
stature and energy were creating 
forms unseen before. In this essay 
just a few names will suffice to 
make that point: Louis Sullivan 
(Chicago, 1850-1924) and Victor 
Horta (Brussels, 1861-1947)—not to 
overlook Henry van de Velde (Brus- 
sels, Weimar, 1863-1957), as archi- 
tects and designers. In all the arts 
and crafts, in literature and music, 
young people were, appropriately, 
changing all the rules of the game. 


Art Nouveau, Modern Style, Jugend- 
stijl, Sezession, Modernista, let alone 
Style Nouille (spaghetti-style), are 
only some of the tags attached to 
the various expressions of a positive 
will which eventually prevailed over 
any negative counterpart. Every- 
where it outlived decadence, fin de 
siecle, historicism, etc...and paved 
the way for whatever came to be 
called modern art, international 
style or functionalism. 


To celebrate modernity as such, to 
value newness as such, this was 
new in itself. For centuries any- 
thing, however slightly new, had 
been considered alarming if not 
downright satanic; by the people 
themselves, as well as the authori- 
ties. No knights in any century ever 
called themselves medieval knights. 
No pope, king nor ordinary man or 
woman ever thought of themselves 
as baroque in any sense. This was 
the first generation of self-styled pi- 
oneers of the modern, only later to 
be acknowledged as such. They 
were total individualists. They had 
but one program: to display their 
individual talents. Their only doc- 
trine was “All the past we leave be- 
hind...’ Their only comment was a 
battle cry: “My call is the call of bat- 
tle, I nourish active rebellion.” 


The lack of any shared symbolic 
order and an attending doctrine 
also goes a long way to account for 
the many tags applied to the output 
of a period and a style which lasted 
a mere 30 years as against three or 
more centuries for the so-called 
gothic style. Yet Art Nouveau was 
and shall remain a distinctive style 
and period obvious for anyone who 
has eyes to see, a critical understand- 
ing and a cultivated taste which 
enables him or her to like or dislike 
forms generally and letterforms 
particularly. 


Letterforms are indeed a good 
touchstone to test just how deeply a 
new style goes to express itself; also 
to assess to what extent the individ- 
ual artist expresses a given style 
even in his or her use of letterforms. 
It is therefore significant that the 
traces of an Art Nouveau effort or 
yearning are to be found in the let- 
terforms of the period, the body let- 


ters as well as the titlings, as well as in the archi- 
tecture, the furniture, the crafts, the arts—and 
with the same individualistic characteristics. 


By the end of the 19th century, the official Didot 

style too, was at the end of its tether. The classi- 

cal alternative was some debased and so-called 

Oldstyle or Elzevier. Only the truly Art Nouveau 
e were prepared to design their own letter- 
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ing in order to make sure that it would fit organi 


cally in any given piece of work: poster, building, 
hook or whatever. Such were: J. Cheret, V. Horta, 
C.R. Mackintosh, A.H.MacMurdo, A.Mucha 

Ch. Ricketts, F Rops, R. Von Laris 
Velde, et al, generally; along with G. Aur iol, 
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The grand staircase to the second floor and the reception rooms. The mural, a painting by 
Théo van Rijsselberghe, gives an impressionist view of Longfonds, the property in Genval 
where the Solvays had their residence. 


P. Behrens, J. Cushing, E. Grasset, 
O.Eckmann, Goodhue & Kimball, G. 
Lemmen, et al, typographically. Nor 
should we forget William Morris and 
Edward Johnston, Art Nouveau letter- 
ings father figures so to speak. 


Today their letterforms can still be 
used, as any reader of Udlc can see as 
well as read. Any reader and user of 
Udlc and ITC typefaces can also see 
and understand that it is inevitable, but 
not enough, to copy and multiply me- 
chanically or by computer, any letter- 
forms: body letter or titling, of any 
period or style. 


However short-lived, Art Nouveau has 
left enough evidence to make a point. 
Namely: that art generally, and typog- 
raphy particularly, are not the products 
of individual talents only. Talent needs 
a sympathetic milieu as well as finan- 
cial support to thrive and to survive. 
The products of individual talents can 
be judged calligraphically or grapholo- 
gically by trained individuals; but ty- 
pography, as well as architecture, 
involves far more than the profession- 
als, the specialists in any particular 
technology. Especially today more than 
ever before, everybody is practically 
and personally involved in the use of 
letterforms—even more than in archi- 
tecture: far more people are writing 
and typing than laying bricks. 


Art Nouveau in Belgium is a repeat, on 
a smaller geographical scale, of what 
we Said about Art Nouveau generally. It 
was short-lived. It made a beginning in 
about 1890. It was stopped abruptly in 
1914. It was a national product, and 
Brussels at that time was one of the 
acknowledged capitals of Art Nouveau 
in the world. 


Belgian Art Nouveau had no program, 
no doctrine. But it had a leader: Octave 
Maus (1856-1919) as well as any num- 
ber of outstanding talents. For thirty 
years (1884-1914) he was to Belgian 
Art Nouveau what Serge Diaghilev later 
became for the Ballet Russe. A wealthy 
lawyer, a talented musician, an auto- 
crat, he steered, unchallenged from be- 
ginning to end, all the artistic events in 
Brussels: aided by a few friends and 
allies, hardly second-best talents, con- 
sidering that they included Victor Horta, 
Henry van de Velde, James Ensor, and, 
chiefly, Théo van Rijsselberghe. 


We know all about O. Maus and his 
leadership because Madeleine, his 
daughter, who had all the archives of 


“Les XX” (les Vingt, The Twenty) and of 


La Libre Esthetique, published them as 
a monument to her father. And she 
gave them the appropriate title: Jrente 
ans de lutte pour I'Art (A Thirty Years 
Struggle for Art). Thanks to her, tourists 
today can walk in the steps of such as 
O.Maus, Edmond Picard, Theo van Rijs- 
selberghe and their audiences. But 
apart from a few individual buildings; 
for example, the historical Place Roy- 
ale, the Palais de Beaux-Arts, the 
Mussées Royaux d'Art Ancien et Mo- 
derne, what they will see never met the 
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eyes of O. Maus and his friends, In- 
deed: “The shape of a city changes 
faster, alas, than the heart of a mortal?’ 
(Baudelaire, Le Cyone:...la forme d’une 
ville/change plus vite, hélas! Que le 
coeur d’un mortel.) The very few re- 
maining specimens of Art Nouveau 
architecture in Brussels are more or 
less concentrated in the three beauti- 
fully elegant neighborhoods of the 
Avenue Louise, les Etangs d’Ixelles and 
the Square Ambiorix, all three of 
which used to be residential when 
real horses were still the main source 
of horsepower. 


Central to all the proceedings were la 
Porte de Namur (changed beyond rec- 
ognition), la Rue de Namur, la Place 
Royale and the arcade to the Place du 
Musee. The arcade is the one feature 
which was not affected by recent de- 
velopments. Everything was within 
walking distance from the maisons de 
maitres of Octave Maus and Edmond 
Picard. In the words of Madeleine 
Maus, after coming down the Rue de 
Namur and crossing the Place Royale, 
the arcade marked “the separation of 
the temporal from the spiritual.’ Ad- 
mittedly, music is a better medium for 
art lovers, nostalgic and otherwise, for 
communing with the Zeitgeist: 
Strains musical flowing through ages, 
now reaching hither...’” Wherever 
you are, you can close your eyes and 
listen to a record of Vincent d’Indy, 
Ernest Chausson, Claude Debussy, Em- 
manuel Chabrier, or Schumann for 
that matter; you name them, you 
choose them, and be assured of hear- 
ing the same music as the Belgian and 
international Art Nouveau elite. Wit- 
ness: La Musique Russe, 1881, a paint- 
ing by James Ensor: En écoutant 
Schumann, 1883, a painting by 
Fernand Knopff;and the programs 

of all the concerts as reproduced by 
Madeleine Maus. 
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Octave Maus was an accomplished pi- 
anist giving concerts where he would 
accompany Vincent d’Indy, et al. He 
was in Bayreuth when The Ring was 
first performed, and was an adept 
Wagnerian just as his friends were 
mostly initiate Freemasons, Rosicru- 
cians or Socialists of a more or less 
mystical-practical nuance. But Vincent 
d’Indy, Eugene Ysaye and Arthur de 
Greef were in charge for the planning 
of the concerts. 


One can still see the facade and even 
the door which gave access to the 
former Musée Moderne, where O. 
Maus invited as lecturers all the 
French and Belgian symbolists worth 
remembering, and who eagerly 
obliged. The Musée Moderne, now a 
totally different structure and mainly 
underground, is today one of the fin- 
est in the world and worth visiting on 
that count as well as for the Art Nou- 
veau painters whom O. Maus individ- 
ually befriended: James Ensor, van 
Rijsselberghe, F Knopff,G. Lemmen,C. 
Montald, X. Mellery, and H. Evenepoel, 
to name only a few of the most promi- 
nent Belgians. 


There are quite a number of stained glass pieces in the Solvay house. Their color 
schemes are always attuned to the immediate surroundings and the incoming light. 


This one is on the third floor where Solvay had a study. 


Early in 1883, during an official 
exhibition, some of the entries did 
not meet the required academic 
standards. One of the jurors said, 

“Let them exhibit that sort of thing 
privately in their own studios.” O. 
Maus took a different view. On 
October 28, 1883, he decided pri- 
vately, in his own hétel de maitre, 
Rue du Berger 27 (the building 
has been pulled down; the street 
nowadays is rather less respect- 
able), that something must be 
done to save young talents from 
that kind of ostracism. “Les XX” 
was founded accordingly in Janu- 
ary of 1884, in La Taverne Guil- 
laume, Place due Musée—no 
longer to be found there or any- 
where else. The first yearly exhi- 
bition opened on February 2, 1884 
in the Musées Royaux de Beaux- 
Arts, where it took place for three 
consecutive years, later to be held 
in the Musee d’Art Moderne. 


“What pleases me extraordinarily 
with the Vingt,” wrote Felicien 
Rops, “is that they have no pro- 
gram.” Touche! While Emile 
Verhaeren said this association 
was born “from a refusal and 
based on opposition.” This could 
be translated from Whitman, but 
need not be, since Verhaeren was 
and still is a symbolist poet of high 
international standing in his own 
right. 


The climate was anarchic. Liter- 
ally. In art, in literature, and so- 
cially. Andre Salmon, a French 
poet and friend of Apollinaire, 
later published La Terreur noire 
(1959), a chronicle of the activist, 
bomb-throwing kind of anar- 
chists. That was in Paris. In Brus- 
sels, those years which still go 
under the nostalgic phrase of La 
Belle Epoque in spite of all, were 
violent. Starving, shivering, peo- 
ple in tatters went on strike. Their 
demonstrations were crushed by 
the army and the police. This 
was in fact the first generation 
after Marx, Bakunin, Kropotkin, 
Proudhon, when intellectuals and 
artists turned democrats. In spite 
of Felicien Rops who felt that, 
“Art has no reason to be demo- 
cratic, social, socialist or popular. 
Art is a Druidism;” in spite of Fr. 
Paulhan, who described this intel- 
lectual and moral anarchy as a 
longing for the immensity, for the 
unknown, the divine, in a book, 
Le Nouveau Mysticisme, which 
mentions Edgar Allen Poe once, 
but Whitman never. 


For nine years, 1884-1893, O. Maus, 
Theo van Rijsselberghe and the 
Vingtistes, as they were known to 
the rest of the western world, or- 
ganized exhibitions, concerts and 
lectures to vindicate Art Nouveau 
against officialdom, academics 
and the press. The members were 
Belgians. The guests came from 
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France, Britain, Germany, Austria. 


On November 9,1893, the XX was 
dissolved by its adherents, of their 
own accord. But 0. Maus immedi- 
ately proceeded to constitute a new 
association: La Libre Esthétique. 
The members were not artists but 
writers, such as Emile Verhaeren, 
Ch. Van Lerberghe, Max Elskamp, 
Camile Lemonnier. They were less 
exclusive as a group, but in a better 
position to fight the philistines 
without fighting each other, as rival 
painters and sculptors were in- 
clined to do; at least in the days of 
O. Maus. He had learned that les- 
son. So the annual round of exhibi- 
tions, concerts and conferences 
could proceed without further in- 
ternecine quibblings and with 
growing success: crowds of visi- 
tors, official acquisitions and royal 
visits were frequent occurrences. 


The International Contacts 

There were any number of national 
periodicals wherever Art Nouveau 
flourished. But there was no inter- 
national publication, any more 
than there was an internationally 
accepted doctrine. The interna- 
tional contacts were established by 
such people as Count Harry 
Kessler, Samuel Bing, E.F. von 
Bodenhansan and Julius Meier- 
Graefe, who in those days could cir- 
culate freely in Europe, in the 
U.S.A. or in any other part of the 
world, without passports or other 
red tape. They never missed an op- 
portunity to stop in Brussels on 
the way to Paris, Berlin or London. 


To fight the Pompiers, to validate 
Art Nouveau, 0. Maus had mighty 
allies: Edmond Picard, a wealthy 
lawyer and fearsome duelist; the 
printer La Veuve Monnom and her 
son-in-law Théo van Rijsselberghe. 
In 1881, with Verhaeren, they 
founded l’Art Moderne, a weekly 
which was printed by La Veuve 
Monnom. At the time her printing 
shop was one of the best in Brus- 
sels. She printed such literary and 
artistic publications as La Jeune 
Belgique, La Societe Nouvelle, and 
later La Vie Intellectuelle, as well as 
Art Nouveau posters and the work 
of many contemporary authors. 
Therefore, to this day, l’Art Mo- 
derne is one of the main Belgian 
sources for Art Nouveau histo- 
rians. It is a pity that the archives 
were destroyed or dispersed in pri- 
vate collections, for 1’ Imprimerie. 
Veuve Monnom was central in book 
production as well as in Art Nou- 
veau. She printed for Edmond De- 
man, the outstanding Art Nouveau 
publisher who put Emile Verhaeren 
on the map, with frontispieces by 
Odilon Redon, ornaments and lay- 
outs by Théo van Rijsselberghe, and 
published the first edition of 
Poemes d’Edgar Poe by Stephane 
Mallarme, with a portrait and 
fleuron by Edouard Manet, fol- 
lowed by Pages, by the same with a 


The Art Nouveau Book 


The iron work of the central staircase suggests luxuriance and fluorescence despite the 
absence of any flower. It is in full accordance with a famous Horta dictum: “Discard the 
flower and the leaves and take the stem." 


graph books. Also the preference 
that van Rijsselberghe and van de 
Velde show for the word “‘orna- 
ment” over “illustration” or “‘deco- 
ration,” which to them, at least 
temporarily, suggested an external 
addition, if not an intrusion.In La 
Cambre, during the late ’30s when 
van de Velde was still there, the 
words “illustration” and “decora- 
tion” were anathema, and what we 
would call the Art of the Book de- 
partment was called Course d’Orne- 
mentation du Livre—and this was 
composed in a large Normande 
lower-case letterform. 


No body type had been designed in 
Belgium since the French Republi- 
can armies invaded the country, 

bringing along with their cannons 


the Didot and Fournier systems, as 
well as French equipment. William 
I, the Dutch King whom the Allies 
appointed to reign over the South- 
ern as well as the Northern Nether- 
lands following Waterloo (1815), 
acquired French equipment (Jules 
Didot’s) to help the so-called Belgian 
Contrefacon which disseminated 
works of the French romantics all 
throughout the world. Since their 
Independence (1830), Belgian type- 
foundries and printers have been 
content to cast and print French, 
German and Dutch type in both na- 
tional languages. Even van de Velde 
could not influence this, in spite of 
his talent and his admiration for 
William Morris, with whom he 
briefly corresponded on typogra- 
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Horta Buildings 

Horta buildings in Brussels, in chronological 

order of construction, were: 

1890 Maison G. Matijn, 50 rue de Bordeaux, 
Saint-Gilles 

1893 Maison Autrique, 26 chausée de 
Haecht, Schaerbeek 

1893 Maison E. Tassel, 6 rue Paul-Emile 
Janson, Ixelles 

1894 Maison C. Winssinger, 66 rue Hétel des 
Monnaies, Saint-Gilles 

1895 Maison du Peuple* Place Vandervelde, 
Brussels 

1895 Jardin d’Enfants, 40 rue Saint-Ghislain, 
Brussels 

1895 Hotel Deprez-van de Velde, 3 avenue 
Palmerston, Brussels 

1898 Hotel Horta, 23-25 rue Americaine, 
Saint-Gilles 

1898 Hotel Solvay, 224 Avenue Louise, 
Brussels 

1899 Hotel Aubecq* 520 avenue Louise, 
Brussels 

1901 Maison et atelier Fernand Dubois, 
80 avenue Brugmann, Forest 

1901 Maison Braecke, 31 rue de l’Abdication, 
Brussels 

1903 Magasins Waucquez, 20 rue des Sables, 
Brussels 

1903 Maison Sander-Pierron, 157 rue de 
l’Aqueduc, Ixelles 

1907 Hopital Brugmann, Place Gehuchten, 
Jette 

1909 Magasins Wolfers, 11-13 rue d’Arenberg, 
Brussels 

1919 Palais des Beaux-Arts, rue Ravenstein, 
Brussels 

1937 Gare Centrale, Brussels 


“Indicates buildings that were pulled down and replaced The climate control is total and self-regulating from the top to the ground floor. In the 
by others. dining room it is governed by two intake-radiator units and assisted by one exhaust stack, 
a second air passage, four regulatory screens and one auxiliary gas heater. 
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introduces the techniques and materi- 
als of industry into architecture: steel, 
iron, concrete” (The New York Times, 
Monday, April 12,1971.) 


This son of a Spanish shoemaker and a 
Flemish mother was born in Ghent and 
first studied architecture there (1876- 
1878).1878-1880 were spent in Paris 
working for a decorator. By his own ad- 
mission, these two years spent reading 
the works of art firsthand did more to 
fire his enthusiasm for art than any aca- 
demic teaching. In 1880, back home, he 
proceeded nonetheless with conceiv- 
ably the most formal and traditional 
study of architecture: at the Académie 
des Beaux-Arts, Brussels, under the 
arch-classical, perfectionist Alphonse 
Balat, and even went on to work in his 
office as a postgraduate. After success- 
fully building three houses on his own 
in his hometown in 1886, he went back 


All the reception rooms are on the second floor. 
Nouveau glassware: Tiffany, Gallé, etc., are on 


to work with Balat for five more years 
to further mature his ideas. When he 
reappeared, it was to build the Hotel 
Tassel (now 6 rue Paul-Emile Janson, 
Brussels) which was, more than any 
other building, or book for that matter, 
the manifesto of High Art Nouveau. 


The Total Work of Art 

In those days music, alias Wagnerism, 
was so all-important, it is worth men- 
tioning that Horta seriously considered 
becoming a musician before settling on 
architecture. Wagnerism was, and still is, 
important—not only as a specially ex- 
alted kind of musical enthusiasm and 
mystique, but also because of the Wag- 
nerian concept of the Gesammtkunst- 
werk, the more comprehensive, total 
work of art. It was still expounded in 
the early ’40s by Herman Teirlinck, who 
by then had succeeded Henry van de 
Velde as director of the ENSAD (La 


Cambre). To Teirlinck, a playwright, the 
stage was the ultimate Gesammtkunst- 
werk par excellence, if one may say so 
macaronically. 


To Horta and van de Velde, who had 
no special liking for each other, archi- 
tecture was of course the real thing. 
By their Gesammtkunstwerken, Wag- 
nerian, totalitarian architects and de- 
signers, knowingly or not, made it 
clear that they were in charge, and 
that they would design everything; 
literally every doorknob and rivet, 
every stone. The enthusiastic, the sym- 
bolic and mystical Zeitgeist was not 
conducive to clear-cut distinctions 
and rational categories. All of the 
Vingtistes and their audience, in spite 
of their stated aim of clearing the 
ground for Art Nouveau, social re- 
form and a new “synthese d’art” (van 
de Velde), were simultaneously advo- 


cates of the theory and practice of 
professed medievalists and energetic 
“dreamers of dreams” such as W. Morris 
and John Ruskin. Richard Wagner and 
his Ring were acclaimed at la Monnaie, 
Brussels (director Maurice Kufferath); 
just as photographs of the works of 
Burne-Jones, Walter Crane and Rossetti 
were displayed in the shop windows 
of Dietrich & Co. This was the first 
bookshop in Brussels to specialize in 
art books and prints, Art Nouveau and 
pre-Raphaelite alike. It used to be con- 
veniently located on rue Montagne de 
la Cour, just around the corner when 
you came out of the Musée Moderne. 
By now, Old England Store (Saintenoy, 
1890) is the one contemporary build- 
ing, Art Nouveau or otherwise, which 
survives in that section of Brussels. 


An anecdote will illustrate the way 
Horta handled a client and a commis- 


Here the drawing room and billiard room are viewed from the music room. Left and right, in the two showcases, a fine collection of Art 


display. Daylight flows in freely from all sides. 
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sion. Mr. Aubecq was a tough businessman and 
former lawyer. He knew exactly what he wanted, 
how much he was prepared to spend, and when the 
whole thing should be over with. Having dutifully 
taken notes, Horta went to work and came back with 
sketches and plans to suit the requirements. He also 
had drafted a contract so binding on himself that 
even Mr. Aubecq was startled. He asked: “Are you 
happy?” and Horta replied, “If I had to build to suit 
myself I would do something altogether different. 
But that would require more time and more money.” 
After some champagne, Horta eventually produced 
alternative plans and sketches which were already 
made; they were brilliant. Mr. Aubecq was tough, but 
not stupid, so it was a deal. Later he would say, “Had I 
known you would build a house such as this, | would 
have given you the key to my safe.” 


In fact, Horta was hardworking, tough and smart 
enough to match Mr. Aubecgq or anyone else. At the 
time of the Tassel house (1892) he was working all by 
himself. In 1898 his staff numbered 14, to cope with 
as many as 17 assignments, including the Hotel Sol- 
vay. All of them were at work eleven hours a day: 8 to 
12am, 2 to 7pm, 8 to 11 pm;all he needed for himself 
was an average of three or four hours of rest. When 
doing the creative work he was not to be disturbed 
for any number of days and sleepless nights. After- 
wards he insisted on supervising every single draw- 
ing, artwork or moulage. This is probably what he 
meant when he said: “I loved my art much more 
than myself.” He was temperamental and even vio- 
lent. In spite of this, André Autzenberg was his chief 
of staff for 20 years. In a sense, this man must have 
loved art even more than Horta. This is more than 
can be said for Mrs. Horta, since they eventually di- 
vorced—which was scandalous in those days. 


Speaking in the name of his fellow pioneers he 
would say, “We were Reds, although we had never 
thought of Marx.’ Of course not. Theirs was also a 
revolution although it had nothing to do with“the 
foolish notion of evoking out of the blue a new archi- 
tecture ready made and all of a piece; or of making 
architecture as an art progress even one step. All we 
wanted to do was to express our talent through archi- 
tecture which was a grandeur of its own; and to do 
this by using a language all our own as distinct from 
any conventional language or style so-called.” 


To Meet Fundamental Human Needs 

His primary goal was not to gratify any personal 
preference of his clients or of his own, but to meet 
fundamental human needs.’ To him, a house “should 
not only spell the life style of its resident, but even 
look as his likeness. In this way, an idea as old as the 
hills (for dwellings in fact have always been reflected 
images of their in-dwellers) took on the character of 
highly new’ simply because of a somewhat daring 
idiom which was only trying to meet the needs of 
the client by taking advantage of any site’s inherent 
potentialities...It is indeed for the architect to ar- 
range things in order to solve simultaneously the 
aesthetic as well as the practical problems, which are 
inseparable...Success is accordingly always prob- 
lematical and entirely dependent on his ability such 
as it is. Perfection is consummate whenever the cli- 
ent is unaware of the difficulties as well as the efforts 
to overcome them.’ Fair enough, as far as his own 
words, or any words, can go. All the same, he makes 
it clear that architecture was his chosen idiom; not 
decoration, not ornament. Not technology for the 
sake of technology, any more than art for art’s sake, 
but architecture as mastery over space, light and air. 
Of this the Hotel Solvay is an outstanding example. 


Horta’s work may be conveniently divided into pe- 
riods. First his formative years with Balat in Brussels, 
1880-1892, briefly interrupted to build three houses 
in his hometown Ghent. Then his so-called Art-Déco 


period, best ¢ 1 by the Palais des 
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cess of, one hopes, enhancing space, light and air 


as Well as life. Even before you reach the sple n- 


dors of the first floor, the dining room, the recep 


tion area (really the functional aspect of the whole 
outfit), right there, in front of you, in mid space, a 
huge mural by Théo van Rijsselberghe, taking the 
full breadth of the landing, is there to“ornament” or 
grace the social noises and the clearly ostentatious 
glitter, and as a reminder of the peace and quiet of 
Longfonds, a property of the Solvays in Genval:a 
well kept park at the dawn of a sunny day in late fall; 
no men are to be seen, eight ladies and two girls lei- 
surely wander and play or listen to one of them as 
she reads aloud from a book. 


The central position of the indoor flights of stairs 

is the essential feature that governs everything. It is 
even more spectacular than any outdoor counter- 
parts in the sense that instead of leading into the 
penumbra of a chateau or mansion it serves as an 
introduction to a flood of incoming natural light. 
That is what meets the eye. 


The Climate Control System 

There is another essential feature equally important 
in daily life: the climate control system. It is nowhere 
to be seen, yet it is ever-present and effective: from 
top to basement every space is calculated and de- 
signed in such a way that natural light floods freely 
from two light-wells, while the air itself is constantly 
controlled and eventually assisted by two heat ex- 
changers. There is evidence that some such climate 
control system is a feature of all Horta buildings, 
even in the absence of air inlets or outlets. It must be 


Base of a lightstand on the first landing. This combination 
of metal with marble for interior decoration as well as in 
residential architecture was a revolution in itself. 
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interpreted as one result of the pursuit 
of excellence by a perfectionist, and as 
an unrequested, tax-free added value to 
the ensemble. Surely it contributed to 
the preservation of the building, in per- 
fect condition after nearly a century. 


Wherever you go, everywhere space is 
open, free, unencumbered; the colors are 
subtly shaded; every line, curve and 
countercurve, however luxuriant, is con- 
trolled by the overall design of a master 
mind; every object, however small, bene- 
fitted from the tender and loving care of 
asupremely fastidious craftsman. This 
too is an obvious lesson to be read, as in 
an open book, in the artworks of Horta; 
if not in the books he never wrote. Surely 
industrial engineering is not there to 
replace but to assist the hand of the 
craftsman, and it should do so whenever 
needed, to the purpose at hand: openly, 
honestly, not on the sly, not ostentatious- 
ly. Technology, anymore than art, is not 
an end in itself, but a full partner in its 
own right in any undertaking. In this 
sense Horta may be considered a hy- 
gienist, while Adolf Loos, who later de- 
creed that ornament is a crime, may be 
considered an anesthetist. 


The free plan, the architecture of light, 
and the variable volumetric arrange- 
ments of Horta, pioneer of Art Nouveau, 
exactly corresponded to the lifestyle of 
his clients: pioneers in industrial busi- 
ness on the international scale, moving 
faster and faster on the first expanding 
network of roads, railroads, telephones 
and telegraphs. The central, wide open 
flight of stairs may also be said to cor- 
respond to the central void familiar to 
readers of Lao-tse or any eastern or 
western master of the mystic life— 
meaning the silent life. Maybe Horta 
never read Lao-tse; Viollet-le-Duc was 
his bible. But if silent, he was not deaf, 
and his milieu was the very opposite of 
ignorance. Besides, east and west, some 
architects and ordinary people silently, 
unobtrusively drink the water of their 
own cisterns. Why not Horta? 


The overall effect of the 12 varieties of 
precious wood, the marbles of 23 prove- 
nances, the stained glass, crystal and 
ironwork galore, is gorgeous, luxurious, 
and clearly to the point: in other words 
rational, functional. This is not a depart- 
ment store or an infirmary. This is the 
reception hall where one of the great 
industrialists of the century played host 
to the national and international elite. 
Here ostentation, as distinct from vul- 
garity, is the essence. Money was not an 
issue—Horta had carte blanche. The 
truth of the matter is precisely this: all 
the lavishness is so well-tempered and 
always under control, to make sure that 
light and space come duly into their 
own. This is architectural sobriety, re- 
gardless of the material involved. 


Horta said not a word about his method. 
His buildings and his plans speak for 
themselves in their own language. Mrs. 
Oostens-Wittamer, who grew up in the 
Hotel Solvay, later made a study of the 
house and the available documents. She 
discovered that the method is deceptively 
simple. The one mandatory measure- 


ment being the width of two continuous 
lots which make up a site, Horta would 
make spontaneous sketches and render- 
ings and then proceed to revise and re- 
fine them by rigorously defining their 
proportions, following the square and 
the rectangle; taking advantage of the 
divisions in whole numbers yielded by 
the sides of the square as well as the ir- 
rational numbers yielded by the rectan- 
gle, and yet never allowing himself to 
become a slave of his method—or any- 
one else’s, for that matter. Method with- 
out talent simply does not work; talent 
without method is severely handi- 
capped. This is not the issue. If Horta, as 
a budding genius, went back after 1886, 
to work with Balat (who was no genius) 
for another five years, it must have 

been to acquire and master one thing 
which can be taught: method. Later, 

as a teacher, he never expected any stu- 
dent to just listen to him and follow 
blindly his or any other example. He 
expected a student to be an artist, intui- 
tive, sensitive, empirical; and would offer 
immediate proof of either the error or 
the soundnes of a tentative design. 


As far as decoration or ornamentation 
in the ordinary and restricted sense is 
concerned, one of his more famous dic- 
tums is, “Discard the flowers and the 
leaves and take the stem.” This was in 
keeping with his practice. He made 
countless drawings of flowers to study 
their colors and to acquire a greater 
mastery over the spontaneous flow of 
his lines. We can see the results. But he 
had few followers and later in life he 
complained, “I never succeeded in mak- 
ing it understood that painting is ancil- 
lary to architecture and that its role is to 
render the architecture more legible... 
Colors must be in conformity with the 
plan, with any given place, with the 
greater or lesser intensity of the light 
and the angle at which it strikes or ca- 
resses a wall...It is said that there is 

no arguing about taste or about color. 
Wrong. If anything must be discussed, 
colors must be; but then, as in every- 
thing else, one must consider how they 
relate to each other...a far more serious 
matter than most people realize” 


Incidentally, while Horta never gave up 
the stem, van de Velde discarded every- 
thing—flowers, leaves and stem, and 
hurled himself into the abyss of abstrac- 
tion as early as 1892, while “ornament- 
ing synthetically” the poems of Max 
Elskamp; when all shared symbols had 
gone, abstraction was the result. 


In 1957, when Mr. and Mrs. Wittamer 
acquired the Hotel Solvay it was an 
empty shell. They first called in two dec- 
orators to design furniture appropriate 
for their intended salon de haute cou- 
ture. The task of the decorators proved 
hopeless. Even in the empty rooms, 
space was so full of Horta’s presence 
that he overpowered anyone else's. 
When Mr Solvay was made aware of 
their plight, his immediate response was 
to tell Mr. Wittamer that the original fur- 
niture as designed by Horta was still 
available. All Mr. Wittamer needed to do 
was pick it up. 


Horta used several types of glass in the Solvay house. American chenille glass being by 
far the most employed. This one is in the bathroom. 
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Haute Couture Caps. New York, Parisand Milan _ the graphics department of E..Du Pont Company, _to small business design jobs, including sign painting 


may be the hubs of the fashion world to everyone where she worked as a production artist for four and truck lettering. 

else, but in Wilmington, Delaware, USA, June years. After short stints with an advertising agency — What she fervently hopes for are some projects, like 
Sidwell created her own fashion capitals. She was and a design studio, she struck outon herownasa the alphabet, which might give her scope for imagi- 
not only the couturiére for this alphabet, she served _ freelancer. She takes on all manner of graphic proj- nation and a wide berth to demonstrate her illustra- 


as model for the letterforms as well. The alphabet ects, from corporate identity graphics and brochures tion skills. 
was a full year-and-a-half in the making. It was a 
spare-time job because June, whose freelance design 
business goes by the name “June Bug Graphics,” 
spent a good deal of time hopping around to find 
her niche in the design world. 


As a youngster she won two scholarships to study 
art at the Delaware Art Museum. After high school, 
she attended the University of Delaware as an art 
major; but only for a year. She found real work in 


A Picture Alphabet. Strictly speaking, Theresa 
Fitzgerald has not transformed the letters of the 
alphabet; she amplified them with endearing illus- 
trations. There are astronauts for A,a dragon for D, 
a lion for L,a pig party for P,and so on. She started 
work on this project in her student days at the 
Rochester Institute of Technology and kept it going 
as she became more and more seduced by the 
imagery one could invent for little children. Consid- 


ering the style and technique she evolved, it is no freelance, designing and executing the whole letter of the alphabet, but judging from the bio 
surprise that Theresa wound up on the design staff gamut of business graphics—promotional pieces, submitted to us, we surmise the letter is “I” for 
of Healthtex, a manufacturer of children’s clothing. brochures, ads, logos, letterheads, business cards Illustration. M.M. 


But design is not all kid stuff to Fitzgerald.She has aNd book jackets as well. 
worked for a number of graphics studios and clients, We haven't asked her outright to name her favorite 
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If you have a sense of deja vu as you scan 
these pages, and think you are examining 
yet another series of Herb Lubalin graphic 
projects, you are not far from the mark. 
Such an assumption would also be flatter- 
ing fo a number of students at the Ecole 
Supérieure a’Arts Graphiques, of Paris, and 
to their teacher Paul Gabor. 


Conscientious teachers are always looking 
for devices to propel their students to 
higher levels of achievement. An assign- 
ment to write a story in the manner of 
James Joyce, or fo draw a nude in the 
manner of Ingres; is bound to encourage 
giant leaps of the imagination and per- 
formance. So, when Professor Gabor 
sought to motivate his second-year Class in 


S. Simmermacher 


Typographic Design fo its fullest potential, 
he proposed this project: 


“Assume Herb Lubalin had written a book 


on Typography. Design the book jacket 
and the binding for such a volume." 


It was an ingenious challenge and a profit- 
alle learning experience. Not only did it 
require intensive analysis of Lubalin’s work 


TYPOGRAPHIE - HERB LUBALIN 
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but if forced the students to reach beyond Gabor had in mind. Naturally, Professor Gabor expects that, 

their normal limits. For anyone who frowns on mimicry as a from the assignment, the students will have 
t's No surprise that they made abundant teaching device, bear in mind that Hero absorbed something ot LUBGIINS Courage. 
use of Lubalin's Avant Garde Gothic aloha- — Lubbalin himself was the staunchest sup- the defiance of cliches, economy of 

bet design, echoed Lubalin-designed porter of the practice. He never failed to Nicest and uncanny knack for ee By 
ogos, indulged in daring combinations of point out that during his formative years, he ine lime they bee professionals, the plagia- 
etterforms and unconventional uses of “borrowed” unabashedly from the design- acl should chines IO e strong pete 
space. That was exactly what Professor ers he admired—most notably Paul Rand. esinelic, even os did win heir Mentor Mim 
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Typographic clarity comes in two 
flavors: legibility and readability. Even 
though much of the typographic com- 
munity treats them as such, they are 
not interchangeable terms. Different 
typefaces have varying degrees of 
legibility; while typography should 

be readable. 


Legibility is generally considered to 
be the ability to distinguish one letter 
from another in a particular typeface 
design. Readability, on the other hand, 
is the degree of ease with which 
typography can be read. As a result, it 
is possible to use a highly legible type- 
face and create unreadable typogra- 
phy. While carefully constructed, 
readable typography cannot restore 
missing legibility to a typeface design, 
it can enhance the message presented 
by a less than ideal typeface. 


For practical purposes, the defini- 
tions are not all that important. What 
is important is that you are aware of 
the factors that can affect typeface 
legibility, and the ways readability can 
be enhanced—or reduced—through 
typographic arrangement. 


Studies and Reports 

Most of us have heard about legibil- 
ity and readability studies and their 
resulting reports. You know, the ones 
that typophiles refer to when they 
discuss legibility or readability, and 
supposedly answer all questions 
about these two topics. Well, referring 
to these reports and actually trying to 
use them can be two very different 
things. In fact, just trying to find them 
is difficult. 


They are not in neatly bound vol- 
umes readily purchased at the local 
bookstore. Chances are, unless you 
live in a big city, your public library 
doesn’t have them. Teachers of the 
communication arts do not often 
make them available to their students, 
and manufacturers of typesetting and 
printing equipment do not include 
them in their corporate libraries. 


So what and where are these mythi- 
cal studies? For the most part, they 


LEGIBILITY AND READABILITY (PART 1) 


were published as articles in trade 
journals and scholarly magazines, and 
they were not normally intended for 
typographers or graphic communica- 
tors. Educators, technical writers, 
journalists and the like, were their 
usual targeted market. The goal was 
to study and improve the readability 
of the written word. Writing was the 
topic, not printing. 


Some, in the interest of supplying 
tangential information, did begin, 
however, to address some typographic 
issues. The trouble is, the issues 
addressed offer little information in 
any depth; and what is provided is toa 
large degree hit or miss. For example, 
since most of the reports were pub- 
lished prior to the 1950s their cover- 
age of legibility factors have little 
relevance to current typeface designs. 
In fact, the typefaces covered are 
from avery narrow range of the typo- 
graphic spectrum. Newspaper faces 
are generally the topic of discussion. 


While the reports and studies may 
be of little practical value, neither are 
they all that necessary. The informa- 
tion needed to determine the legibil- 
ity of typefaces, or to insure the 
readability of typography, is not com- 
plicated—mostly it’s just a matter of 
common sense. 


Typeface Legibility 

Typeface legibility is not some- 
thing you have any control over. The 
degrees of legibility, or lack of it, 
are already established by the type 
designers when the faces are made 
available to the public. 


First, not all typefaces are created 
with legibility as a primary design 
function. Many are drawn for the pur- 
pose of creating a typographic per- 
sonality, or providing a particular 
spirit or feeling to typeset communi- 
cation. Unfortunately, to the degree 
that a typeface has personality, spirit, 
distinction, or “a feel,” it often suffers 
proportionally on the legibility scale. 
The most legible typefaces are those 
which tend to be transparent to the 


for 


your 
(typographic) 
information 


reader. That is, they present the in- 
formation in a clear, concise manner 
and call no attention to themselves. 
Highly legible typefaces are those like 
Century Schoolbook, Excelsior, ITC 
Bookman® ITC Franklin Gothic? or 
Univers.” Many other faces fall into 
this category (Fig. 1), but the idea is 
that these are not the Bomberes, 
Calypsos or Crayonettes (Fig. 2) of 
the typographic palette. 


Not all typography should be invisi- 
ble. There may be times when you 
wish to create a special feeling, or use 
a typeface that will add a distinctive 
quality or spirit to the typography. If 
you know what to look for in typeface 
design you can choose faces with 
the assurance that the ultimate goals 
of your graphics will be met. 


Generally, the most legible type- 
faces are those which offer big 
features and have restrained design 
characteristics. While these attributes 
may seem contradictory, actually they 
are not. “Big features” refers to things 
like large, open counters, ample lower- 
case x-heights, and character shapes 
that are obvious and easy to recognize 
(Fig. 3). The most legible typefaces 
are also restrained, in that they are 
not excessively light or bold; there is 
moderate contrast in stroke thickness; 
their weight changes within characters 
are subtle; and if serifs are present, 
they are not overly elongated, very 
thin, nor extremely heavy. 


Open counters help to define char- 
acter; it is believed that the additional 
white space within certain letters 
such as the “‘o.” “e;’ “c,” etc., helps to 
influence their recognition. A bypro- 
duct of such open counters is usually 
a large x-height. As long as it’s not 
excessively large this can also tend 
to improve typeface legibility (Fig. 4). 


Over 95% of the letters we read are 
lowercase composition. Within sensi- 
ble limits, the larger the proportions 
of the lowercase characters, the more 
legible the letters are. Taken to the 
extreme, however, the opposite effect 


BY ALLAN HALEY 


can result. Typefaces with an exces- 
sively large x-height suffer in leg- 
ibility because their ascenders and 
descenders begin to lose their defini- 
tion (Fig. 5). Lowercase “h’s” begin to 
look like “‘n’s,” ‘“‘d’s” or “q’s” like “‘a’s,” 
and “i’s” like “‘l’s.” Also the white space 
which surrounds a character and 
begins to define it is reduced as the 
x-height increases. In addition, when 
the various lowercase letters are 
combined into a word the ascenders, 
descenders, and x-height characters 
create an overall outline shape that is 
stored in the reader’s mind and serves 
as an identifier when the word is seen 
again. As the x-height of a typeface 
begins to increase beyond a reason- 
able point, the outline shapes of 
words set in it become less defined. 
Typefaces like Antique Olive, while 
popular (and just within acceptable 
design limitations for display typo- 
graphy), are usually outside the realm 
of good text typography. 


Individual letter shapes can also 
affect typeface legibility. Ideally, let- 
ters should be distinctive and easy 
to recognize. For example: the two- 
storied “a,” like the one found in 
ITC Mixage." is much more legible 
than the single storied “a” found in 
Futura™ or Revue” The lowercase “g” 
based on roman letter shapes is more 
legible than the simpler “g” found in 
Helvetica™ or Rockwell™ (Fig. 6). 
Letters of high legibility are the low- 
ercase “d.” “m,” “‘p,” “q,’ “w” and virtu- 
ally all the capitals. Low legibility 
letters are the “c.” “e?’ “i?” “n,’ “1” Sans 
serif typefaces generally tend to be 
slightly more legible than serif 
designs; their shapes are simpler. This 
is why many children’s “first books” 
are set in modified sans serif designs. 
In the early stages of learning to read, 
children read individual letters rather 
than the words, or groups of words, as 
does the proficient reader. 


Too much contrast in stroke thick- 
ness, especially if the weight changes 
are abrupt, can detract from charac- 
ter legibility. Fine strokes (or hair- 


lines) like those found in Bodoni or 
Walbaum have low levels of visibility, 
especially if they are overpowered 
by very heavy contrasting strokes. 
The eye tends to see just the heavy 
strokes and letters can easily be con- 
fused with other letters of similar 
shapes (Fig. 7). If the transition 
between hairlines and heavy strokes 
is gradual this condition is improved. 


Typefaces that are very bold or 
exceptionally light tend to rate low on 
the legibility scale. In this regard, the 
results of various legibility studies 
seem to be valid and consistent. It has 
been found that optimal character 
stroke thickness is about 18% of the 
x-height letters. Typeface weights like 
the Light of ITC Bookman® and ITC 
Souvenir,’ or the Medium of Times 
Roman™ fall into this general cate- 
gory (Fig. 8). As to departures from 
the norm, lighter faces tend to be 
more legible than heavier weights of 
type. They enable full, open counters 
and unmodified character shapes. 
Many bold and black designs become 
only caricatures of the original design 
with very small counters and drasti- 
cally modified letter shapes. Gill Sans 
Kayo is a perfect example: it is lots of 
fun and commands attention in a head- 
line, but severely taxes our ability to 
differentiate character shapes (Fig. 9). 


In serif typefaces, individual letter 
legibility begins to suffer as serifs 
take on exaggerated shapes. Very long 
serifs, or those which are exception- 
ally heavy, will detract from individual 
letter legibility; as do those which 
have unusual or highly modified shapes 
(Fig. 10). Ideal serifs are somewhat short, 
slightly bracketed, are heavy enough 
to be obvious but not very obtrusive. 
ITC Novarese® or ITC Cheltenham® 
have perfect examples of serifs. 


Italic letters are among our most 
beautiful typographic tools. They are 
beautiful, but unfortunately they are 
not always very legible. Words set in 
italics are not as easy to comprehend 
as those set in roman designs. As a 
result reading speed is reduced— 
by as much as 20 words per minute. 
Apparently, even average readers are 
aware of italics’ drawbacks, because a 
number of legibility studies indicate 
people do not prefer reading copy set in 
italic designs. Italics can be analogous 
to rich or exotic food. They add vari- 
ety to our basic menu and, at times, 
they might be the perfect choice. Too 
much, or indiscriminate use, however, 
can cause problems. 


As a graphic communicator, you 
have no control over typeface legibil- 
ity. But you do, in most cases, have 
control over the typefaces you use. By 
choosing faces that are legible, or at 
least provide an acceptable degree of 
legibility, you are creating a sturdier 
graphic foundation for all your work. 


Sometimes you may not have the 
luxury of choosing the ideal type- 
faces, and sometimes you might want 
to choose a face that isn’t “safe” — 
isn’t conservative. In these cases 
some of the inherent typeface weak- 
nesses can be overcome by typog- 
raphy designed to be very readable 
—but that is another chapter. 


fy(t)i —Legibility and Readability, 
Part 2—Readability will appear ina 
future issue of U&lc. 
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Highly legible typefaces 
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Characters begin to look too similar with 
excessively large x-heights 
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ITC Bookmar’ 
ITC Souvenir’ 
Times Roman 


Good weights for maximum legibility 
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—especially in text size 
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SHELF 


The U&lIc Book Shelf reviews new 
books believed to be of interest to 
U&lc readers and lists the pub- 
lisher, with address, and the price 
of the book so that the books may 
be ordered directly. All prices are 
for delivery within the U.S.A. or 
Canada. Prices listed are based on 
payment accompanying order. If 
payment is not included, you will 
be billed for handling and shipping 
charges. Please add your local and 
state sales tax wherever appli- 
cable. For books to be delivered 
outside the U.S.A. or Canada, 
please request the price and ship- 
ping charges from the publisher. 


Please note: U&lc does not sell books. 


All orders should be placed directly with the publisher(s) concerned. 


From One To Zero 
by Georges Ifrah 


This is an archeology of numbers that an- 
swers, in great detail, the often asked ques- 
tion, “Where did our numbers come from?” 
The book covers the evolution of numerals in 
many cultures, both primitive and advanced, 
and as widely disparate as the Maya, the 
Babylonians, the Chinese, Roman and Arabic 
numerals, and many more including written, 
oral, and concrete numerations. 

Penguin, Inc.,40 West 23rd Street, New 
York, NY 10010.503 pages. 6% x 9¥2" 
$35.00. 


The Lively Audience 
by Russell Lynes 


This is a book about the American people 
and the arts—“‘fine,” performing, and other- 
wise. It is about the people who love them 
and those who pretend to, those who purvey 
them, support them, and complain about 
them. It is about artists and performers and 
entrepreneurs; and about those who admire 
what they do and sometimes deeply suspect 
their motives and their wares. This is public 
and personal history, not art history, and the 
story begins with the audiences at the time 
of the great Columbian Exposition in Chicago 
that celebrated our first four hundred years. 

Here are Scott Joplin and Louis Sullivan, 
Charlie Chaplin and Jackson Pollock, Eugene 
O'Neill and Edward Steichen, and many, 
many more. Former Managing Editor of 
Harper's Magazine, essayist, columnist, 
author of 11 books including the popular 

“The Tastemakers,” Russell Lynes is a keen 

and critical observer of the social/cultural 
scene. Full of information, stimulation in an 
easy-to-read package. 

Harper & Row, 10 East 53rd Street, New 
York, NY 10022. 489 pages.6% x 942" 
$27.95. 


Basic Graphic Design 
Robert Charles Smith 


A practical textbook covering the essential 
issues and processes necessary to help the 
student achieve professional skills and atti- 
tudes for a career in graphic communications. 

Includes self-contained illustrations and 
schematic material with captions identifying 
the purpose of the image or diagram, Em- 
phasis is placed on the basics to ensure 
comprehension at the early stages. Chapter 
headings: Design Heritage, Design Activities, 
Elements of Form for Layout, Application of 
Design, Production and Design Resources. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, NJ 
07632. 164 pages. 8% x 11" Bibliography. 
Illustrated. Paper. $24.95. 


The Society of Illustrators 26 
Edited by Art Weithas 


Represented in this issue are the winners of 
the Annual Exhibition of the Society of Illus- 
trators. Selected by four panels of distin- 
guished jurors in four different categories: 
editorial, book, advertising and institutional. 
Madison Square Press, 10 East 23rd Street, 
New York, NY 10010. 415 full color pages. 
9 x 12" Indexed. $49.95. 


The Entrepreneurial Age 
by Friz Dressler and John Seybold 


This book is about how the development of 
new silicon chip technology revolutionized 
the computer industry and took us out of the 
so-called industrial age and projected us into 
what the authors call The Entrepreneurial 
Age. Not only is the graphic arts field being 
changed by computer development but 
society as well. 

Seybold Publications, Inc., P.O, Box 644, 
Media, PA 19063. 256 pages. 6 x 9” Paper. 
$15.00. 


The Mac Art Dept. 
by Tom Christopher 


Offers Macintosh™ owners a disk of reusable 
graphic elements and a manual that explains 
in easy-to-follow instructions, how to cus- 
tomize images for their own use. Contains 
reports, charts and correspondence and over 
150 images chosen for their graphic impact 
and usefulness. 

The manual is a comprehensive guide to 
using these images and creating graphic 
designs. Instructions on how to create new 
images from old ones by modifying them 
simply and easily. Equally important, the 
manual gives pointers on how to mix graph- 
ics and type. 

Simon & Schuster, Electronic Publishing 
Group, Simon & Schuster Building, 1230 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, NY 
10020. 98 pages and disk. 6% x 942" Blw 
illustrations. $39.95. 
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The Cover & Text Book 


Published by the Cover & Text Paper Manu- 
facturers, this 60-page educational guide 
features 30 examples of fine cover and text 
papers. Guidelines are offered to aid in the 
selection, creative application and print 
characteristics of fine papers. Graphic tech- 
niques are demonstrated, over 40 ink colors 
on a wide range of paper colors, textures and 
finishes also appear. 

The guide was published as a reference 
source for graphic designers, printers and 
other paper specifiers. Embossing styles, foil 
stamping, engraving, process color, halftones 
and opaque inks are among the techniques 
shown. Two sections offer guidelines for the 
specification of papers and various printing 
and finishing procedures. Also included is a 
history of papermaking and a glossary of 
paper terms. 

American Paper Institute, Inc., Dept. MK, 
260 Madison Avenue, New York, NY 10016. 
60 pages. 82 x 11%" Spiral bound. $6.95 
plus $2.25 for postage and handling. Also 
available from many paper merchants in the 
U.S.and Canada. 


An Italic Calligraphy Handbook 
by Carolyn Knudsen 


A how-to book put together with the knowl- 
edge of calligraphy, thought and care, by a 
person who not only practices her profession 
but teaches it as well. 

Stemmer House Publishers, Inc., 2627 
Caves Road, Owings Mills, MD 21117.95 
pages. 8% x 11" Illustrated. B/w. Bibliography. 
$12.95. 


Paul Rand: A Designer’s Art 
by Paul Rand 


The book begins with a newly revised ver- 
sion of the author's 1947 text, Thoughts on 
Design, and moves on to his subsequent 
work in advertising design, corporate identity, 
design teaching, and typography. Among 
the topics explored are the role of humor in 
design, the trademark, design and the play 
instinct, the complexity of color, the role of 
symbols, the art of the package, and the 
politics of design. Each essay is illustrated 
with examples of Rand’s work. 

Yale University Press, 92A Yale Station, 
New Haven, CT 06520. 239 pages. 7% x 1042" 
153 duotones and 55 color plates. $39.95. 


Corporate Showcase 4 
Illustration & Photography 


Deals exclusively with photography and 
illustration for corporate assignments includ- 
ing logos, sales brochures, corporate adver- 
tising, internal communications and annual 
reports. 

Robert Silver Associates, 307 East 37th 
Street, New York, NY 10016. 239 pages. 
9% x 11%" Paper. Over 1200 color illustra- 
tions. $29.95. 


Legal Guide for the Visual Artist 
by Tad Crawford 


Revised and expanded since its first publica- 
tion in 1977 to cover the enormous growth 
in the field of art law, For established and 
emerging artists alike. 

Includes copyright and moral rights; sales 
of art by artist, gallery or agent; sales of 
reproduction rights; taxation, grants and 
public support for the arts; hobby losses and 
the IRS; studios and leases; the artist as a 
collector; estate planning; artists and muse- 
ums. Listed are model contracts, artists’ 
organizations, lawyers’ groups to assist art- 
ists, state arts agencies and much more. 

Robert Silver Associates, 307 East 37th 
Street, New York, NY 10016. 213 pages. 

7 x 12" Paper.$16.95, 


Trademarks of the 20’s & 30’s 
by Eric Baker and Tyler Blik 


Those two decades were times of sloganism, 
radio jingles and visual puns, In terms of 
graphic design, the trademarks bridged the 
simplistic naiveté of the early century with 
the studied sophistication of the Madison 
Avenue approach. 

Not only a book for the graphic designer 
and commercial artist but one that will 
delight the nostalgia buff and collector of 
Americana. 

Chronicle Books, One Hallidie Plaza, San 
Francisco, CA 94102.129 pages. 8 x 8” Over 
129 line drawings. Paper. $9.95. 


Computer Geometric Art 
by lan O. Angell 


Forty-five designs drawn by a computer and 
based on mathematical analysis of age-old 
geometrical compositions. Called “serendipity 
patterns,’ random, nonsymmetric sets of 
lines and arcs fall into 17 categories. Each 
type corresponding to one of 17 two-dimen- 
sional space groups. 

Dover Publications, Inc.,31 East 2nd Street, 
Mineola, NY 11501. 40 pages. 8% x 11” 
45 b/w illustrations. Paper. $2.95. 


Airbrush 2 
by Radu Vero 


To artists with a solid knowledge of the 
basics of airbrush and those familiar with 
Vero’s first book, Airbrush: The Complete 
Studio Handbook—this volume will be in- 
valuable. Designed to acquaint an artist with 
the more subtle and sophisticated potentials 
of the medium of airbrush. 

Presented in a workshop format in which 
Mr, Vero introduces his coding system. Every 
illustration is presented as an exercise to 
work through, using the airbrush. Each chap- 
ter includes an assignment that helps the 
artist find new solutions of his/her own. 

In Part One the importance of light and 
color is reviewed; in Part Two the inherent 
characteristics of objects are explored, in- 
cluding form, texture, degree of transparency 
and spatial relationships. Part Three is the 
heart of the book and addresses the matter 
of personal vision. 

Watson-Guptill Publications, 1515 Broad- 
way, New York, NY 10036.176 pages. 8% x 12" 
200 color plates. 50 b/w illustrations, Index. 
$27.50. 


Typography 6 
Designed by Olaf Leu, this year’s annual is 
presented in full color for the first time. 

Reproduced is the work of the more than 
200 winners of the Type Directors Club’s 
annual competition. Over 3,900 submissions 
from 18 countries and most of the 50 states. 
Judges for the show, Bob Ciano, Blanche 
Fiorenza, Philip Grushkin, Edward Hamilton, 
Walter Kaprielian, Victor Spinder, Edward 
Vadala,and Kenn Waplington chose the most 
distinguished work in all areas of typographic 
design—corporate graphics, advertising 
and promotion, logotypes, books, editorial 
design, packaging, posters, as well as such 
specialty items as invitations and calendars. 
The jury was instructed to select work that 
used typography, calligraphy and the letter- 
form effectively, without being influenced 
by other graphic or photographic consider- 
ations. 

Watson-Guptill Publications, 1515 Broadway, 
New York, NY 10036. 224 pages. 8% x11" 
Index.$35.00. 


Visible Language 


This special edition on Computer Graphics 
was guest edited by Sharon Helmer Poggen- 
pohl with sections by other authorities in the 
field. 

Discussed and illustrated are chapters on: 
Design Education: Bridging the Gap; Graphic 
Design: Computer Graphics. What Do They 
Mean and How Do They Fit?: Scripting 
Graphic With Graphics; Spatial Context as an 
Aid to Page Layout; New Typographic Possi- 
bilities; Computers in Design Education and 
Graphic Design: Towards Digital Applications. 

Visible Language, Box 1972 CMA, Cleve- 
land, OH 44106. 133 pages. 6 x 894” 
Illustrated, bibliography and biographies. 
Special edition $6.00 (US funds) £5 in British 
currency. 


The 20th-Century Poster 
by Dawn Ades 


A vivid account of the evolution of the poster 
over the last 80 years—from a simple method 
of advertising to a vital means of dissemi- 
nating information. Illustrates the wide range 
of causes that the poster has served; political, 
ideological, artistic and commercial. Presents 
the work of nearly 90 of this century's artists 
who worked in this medium—Alexander 
Rodchenko, El Lissitsky, A.M. Cassandre, 
Massimo Vignelli, Paul Rand and Tandanori 
Yakoo. 

Abbeville Press, Inc.,505 Park Avenue, 
New York, NY 10022. 208 pages. 9% x 9%" 
Biographies. 200 illustrations, 75 in color. 
Clothbound. $45.00. 


Outstanding American Illustrators 
Today 
by Satoru Fujii 


This is not just another beautiful record of 
contemporary illustration. It has two valu- 
able features. The word “outstanding” in the 
title is valid. The artists included are virtually 
a who's who, and the editor has been careful 
not to show the same works that appeared 
in other illustration annuals. There are nearly 
900 illustrations by 234 contemporary illus- 
trators from across the United States. A wide 
range of media is represented and the selec- 
tions were made by the artists themselves. 

The book is organized by name of illustra- 
tor. Each picture is identified by title, medium, 
intended purpose and date. There are also 
biographies and pictures of each artist. 

G.K. Hall & Co., 70 Lincoln Street, Boston, 
MA02111.341 pages. 9 x 12".$55.00. 


Typographic Design: Form and 
Communication 
by Rob Carter, Ben Day, Philip Meggs 


A concise yet comprehensive review cover- 
ing our typographic heritage, letterform 
anatomy, visual organization, and the inter- 
face between form and meaning as well as 
legibility, typographic technology and typo- 
graphic design education. The book includes 
case studies in typographic design, type 
specimen showings, a glossary, copyfitting 
tables, proofreader’s marks, a chronology of 
typeface designers, bibliography, index and 
more. 

Van Nostrand Reinhold Company, Inc., 135 
West 50th Street, New York, NY 10020. 262 
pages. 8'/4 x 103/4". Paper.$35.00. 


Advertising Freelancers 
by Sue Fulton and Ed Buxton 


The authors interviewed over 50 creative tal- 
ents nationwide to find out why they prefer 
the independent work style to the security of 
a regular job, Subjects covered are: how they 
learned to operate successfully as small, 
independent businesses; how they benefit 
from taxes, promote themselves, get new 
clients and manage their interesting and 
varied careers. 

On the other side, the book also looks at 
the handicaps and hardships associated with 
freelancing. ..self-discipline, feast-and-famine 
income, difficulties collecting fees and, for 
many, the loneliness of the solitary freelancer. 

Executive Communications, 919 Third 
Avenue, New York, NY 10002.6 x 9”. 166 
pages. Appendix of 100 freelancers’ names 
and addresses. Paperback. $15.00. 


Browns Index to Photocomposition 
Typography 

Bruce Brown and edited by S. W.Greenwood 
Small in size but big in knowledge and 
scope, Browns Index is certain to help the 
beginner or experienced person who speci- 
fies type. 

Divided into six chapters. The first four 
contain: an illustrated glossary of both typo- 
graphic and photocomposition terms; 
spacing; systems and typestyles. The two 
final chapters are devoted to a completely 
new method of copyfitting developed by Mr. 
Brown, and copyfitting programs for the 
pocket calculator. 

Rockport Publishers, 10 Hale Street, Rock- 
port,MA 01966.4% x 6%" 320 pages. IIlus- 
trated. Bibliography. $14.95. 


The Best of the 80s 


Compiled by the Society of Graphic Design- 
ers of Canada, Ontario Chapter, this book is a 
three-year retrospective review of the best in 
graphic design, editorial design and print 
advertising in Canada. 

Society of Graphic Designers of Canada, 
Ontario Chapter, P.O. Box 813, Adelaide 
Street East, Toronto, Ontario MSC 2K1.160 
pages. 9 x 13! Color and b/w illustrations. 
Paper. Contact Society for price. 


The TIPPS Directory 


Focusing on the New York area, TIPPS (Tal- 
ent, Information, Props, Places and Services) 
was compiled, written and edited by a group 
of production people in advertising, film and 
theatre. A ready reference source for creative 
professionals to find everything they need 

in one place. Bright red index tabs help you 
easily locate:Props, Talent, Places & Locations, 
Services and an Information and Map sec- 
tion which even lists 24-hour services. 

Over 6,000 listings, alphabetically catego- 
rized and cross-referenced. Supplemented 
by a quarterly newsletter. 

Robert Silver Associates, 307 East 37th 
Street, New York, NY 10016. 200 pages. 

4% x 7" Spiral bound. $30.00. 


The Left-Handed Designer 
by Seymour Chwast 


Describes and illustrates the extraordinary 
range of design problems Chwast has faced 
and solutions he has worked out. His com- 
mentary accompanies each illustration, A 
valuable tool for graphic art students, illustra- 
tors, designers and advertising executives. 
Designed by Chwast with his own “left- 
handed” flair, 

Harry N. Abrams, Inc., 100 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, NY 10011.143 pages. 10 x 10/2" 
170 illustrations, 125 plates in full color. 
$35,00. 


Early American Advertising 
by Bob Perlongo 


From 1799 to 1924 a compilation of adver- 
tisements—honest and otherwise, . Not only 
fun to read but informative graphically. 

Art Direction Book Company, 10 East 39th 
Street, New York, NY 10016. 184 pages. 7 x 10” 
B/w. Paperbound. $12.50. 


noAH 


A most comprehensive reference source of 
package design. Full color display and con- 
cise descriptions of each contributor's method 
of operation, business theories and serv- 

ices are included with their addresses and 
telephone numbers. Designers from 24 coun- 
tries are represented in this volume. Not just 
a reference manual; a book that is a joy to 

the eye. 

Rockport Publishers, P.O. Box 396, Rock- 
port, MA 01966. 464 full color pages. 9 x 12” 
Available in English and Japanese text. 
$79.50. 


Japan Typography Annual 1985 


The ninth edition of this annual once again 
brings us the best of Japan's typography. In 
English: From Lettering to Typography—the 
20 Year History of the Japan Typography 
Association; Wim Crouwel: What Is New In 
The New Typography?; Paul Rand: The Good 
Old Neue Typographie; Hermann Zapf: 
Typography Is Changing; Wolfgang Weingart: 
Personal Thoughts About My Professional 
Neighbors. 

Japan Typography Association, Kanamori 
Building 4F, 1-12-9 Sebdagatam/sgubyta-ku, 
Tokyo 151,Japan.12 x 12" Illustrated in b/w 
and color.$98.00. 


The First Symposium on the History 
of Graphic Design 


Captured and recorded in this book are the 
highlights of the 1983 Symposium on the 
History of Graphic Design — Coming of Age, 
held at Rochester Institute of Technology. 
Introduction by Barbara Hodik and Roger 
Remington and keynote address by Massimo 
Vignelli. Chapters on each of the speakers. 

Technical and Education Center for the 
Graphic Arts, Rochester Institute of Tech- 
nology, P.O. Box 9887, Rochester, NY 14623. 
64 pages. 7 x 10%" Paper. $12.00 per copy 
prepaid. Prepayment is required for orders 
under $25.00 and abroad. 


AIGA Graphic Design USA: 6 
by Steven Heller 
Designed by James Miho 


Already established as a national classic, the 
Annual serves as a professional reference. 
The work selected for the Institute’s com- 
petitive exhibitions represents the highest 
standards in the field. 

Included in this volume are: The Poster 
Show; Portraits: A Seven Year Retrospective: 
The Book Show; Communication Graphics: 
AIGA Medalist Leo Lionni; Herman Miller, 
Inc., recipient of the Institute's Design Lead- 
ership Award; and a special section on the 
1984 Olympics in Los Angeles. 

Watson-Guptill Publications, 1515 Broad- 
way, New York, NY 10036. 384 pages. 9 x 12” 
Approximately 400 color plates and 350 b/w 
illustrations. Index. $49.95. 


Art Deco Alphabets 
Compiled by Frederick S, Copely 


A treasury of art deco alphabets taken from 
original sources of the 1920s and '30s. Many 
are in both upper and lower case; all in the 
public domain. Also contains several pages 
showing how letters can be combined with 
other art deco motifs to form graphic de- 
signs suggestive of that period. 

The Main Street Press, William Case House, 
Pittstown, NJ 08867. 128 pages. 82 x 11" Biw. 
Paper. $8.95. 


The Print Production Handbook 
by David Bann 


“From A to Z” best describes this informative 


little book, Bann demystifies the printing 
process with clean non-technical discussion 
of the various stages of transforming rough 
material into a finished printed piece. Chap- 
ters on: printing processes, preparation for 
printing, typesetting, paper and ink, finishing 
and binding, working with the printer. 

North Light, 9933 Alliance Road, Cincin- 
nati,OH 45242.160 pages.4% x 942" Ap- 
pendix, glossary, indexed, Illustrated. $14.95 
plus $2.00 postage. 


Faces 
by Paul Davis 


Davis' portraits deliver more than just a 
visual glimpse of a person. He delves into the 
personality of his subject, strips away their 
public facade and presents to us a person to 
think about, Introduction by Kurt Vonnegut. 

Friendly Press, Inc.,401 Park Avenue 
South, New York, NY 10016. 160 pages, 75 in 
color. 9 x 12%" Hardcover. $24.95. 


FACES 


Calligraphy Idea Exchange 


Published quarterly, this publication is dedi- 
cated to the love of letters. It is an educational 
and professional tool for the calligrapher 

and artist through the exchange of ideas, 
views, news and reproductions of calligraphic 
and other arts-related areas. Contains 

feature articles, book reviews and suppliers 
information, 

Calligraphy Idea Exchange, Inc. 2500 
South McGee, Norman, OK 73072-6705. 64 
pages. 8% x 11” Paper. Single issue prices: 
$10.U.S.;$12 Canada and Mexico and $15 
foreign. One year subscription $32 U.S.,$42 
Canada and $52 foreign. U.S. currency only. 


World Trademarks and Logotypes 
Edited by Takenobu Igarashi 


A new and original collection displaying the 
creations of 115 top graphic designers from 
27 countries. Includes 1,500 illustrations 
from 430 design projects. Accomplished 
during the past 15 years, these projects alk 
won high acclaim in their countries of origin 
and internationally. 

Rockport Publishers, P.O. Box 396, Rock- 
port, MA 01966. 368 full color pages.8% x 12" 


Available in English and Japanese text. $79.50. 


The 21st ANDY Awards 
Edited by David Larkin 


“The Advertising Club of New York created 


the ANDY Awards competition as part of a 
continuing effort to foster ever higher indus- 
try standards. The objectives of the ANDY 
Awards are really very basic: to encourage 
constant improvement in the standards of 
craftsmanship, creativity and taste in adver- 
tising; to provide recognition for contribu- 
tions by individuals and businesses that best 
approach these standards; and to maintain a 
unified, highly visible recognition of excel- 
lencein the profession.” 

Seventy-one creative teams walked away 
with ANDY statuettes this year. Shown in this 
volume are the 1046 ads that made it to the 
top in 1984, with the names of the people, 
agencies and clients who created them. 

Robert Silver Associates, 307 East 37th 
Street, New York, NY 10016, 320 pages. 

8% x 11" Over 1,000 illustrations, 100 full- 
color. Index. $39.95. 


Designing Creative Résumés 
by Gregg Berryman 


Intended for students, instructors, coun- 
selors and employees in the creative profes- 
sions. It explains clearly, step-by-step how to 
write, design and produce your own unique 
résumé. Valuable tips on typesetting, cam- 
era-ready art and résumé printing. Résumé 
etiquette, cover letters, interview research 
and negotiating strategies are discussed. 
Eighty résumés along with design bibliogra- 
phies are also included, 

William Kaufmann, Inc., 95 First Street, 
Los Angeles, CA 94022. 144 pages.8% x 11” 
Paper. $14.95. 


Rendering in Mixed Media 
by Joseph Ungar 


By stressing the use of mixed media, this 
book suggests a fresh approach that will help 
designers, illustrators and architects create 
visualizations with a'minimum of time and 
effort. 

Watson-Guptill Publications, 1515 Broadway, 
New York, NY 10036. 160 pages. 8 x 1114” 
Color and b/w illustrations.$24.95. 


Fine Print 
Vol. 8 Number 4 


Tenth Anniversary issue with a focus on 
calligraphy. 

Fine Print, P.O. Box 3394, San Francisco, 
CA 94119. This issue, $12.00 for second class 
postage. $2.00 (USA) and $4.00 (abroad) for 
Ist class/air mail. 


The World of Digital Typesetting 
by John W. Seybold 


Directed at writers, editors, traditional type- 
setters and printers, publishers contemplat- 
ing the installation or improvement of a 
system for editorial input or for content and 
copy editing, entrepreneurs, teachers and 
students of journalism and printing. 

Covers everything from Mergenthaler 
through the development of the typewriter 
and handsetting of metal type into photo- 
composition and then goes into a detailed 
review of photocomposition and digital 
typesetting. The last three chapters deal with 
raster image processing, computer-aided 
editing and managing technology. 

Seybold Publications, Inc., P.O. Box 644, 
Media, PA 19063.428 pages. 7 x 942" Paper. 
B/w illustrations. Index. $32.95. 


The Business of Graphic Design 
by Ed Gold 


Drawing on his thirty years of personal 
experience as a graphic designer Mr. Gold 
has written a book that will enable other 
designers to function as competently as 
business people as they do designers. 

Not only do we gain from the author's 
knowledge but from his interviews with 
twenty-four world famous designers. Cov- 
ered are how they structure their organiza- 
tions, estimate their costs, prepare proposals 
and contracts, establish sales and marketing 
plans, make presentations and manage 
projects, people, time and money. 

Watson-Guptill Publications, 1515 Broadway, 
New York, NY 10036. 176 pages. 82 x 11%" 
Illustrated in b/w and color.$24.95. 


TEXT: ITC USHERWOOD BOOK WITH BLACK 


THE SPICE 
OF LIFE 


In the pursuit of happiness, Varityper offers endless variety. 
When designers stand in their kitchens to whip up something 
special, they revel in one of the world’s most 

respected libraries of type styles. 

Zesty favorites like the Classic Series are as basic as salt 
and pepper. Who doesn’t use salt and pepper? There are 
the ITC faces to add character and piquancy—a dash of 
Benguiat, a sprinkle of Zapf! More subtle, perhaps? Stir in 
faces as soft and as delicate as nutmeg or add just a pinch 
of the exotics—rare, exciting, mysterious. 

Our basic ingredients are sound and wholesome. 

The unique Spirascan imaging system assures 

smooth edges and round curves at any point 

size and the resulting fare is fit for the most 
discriminating type gourmet. 

Stir, fold, whip, simmer, saute’, bake and 

serve: piece de resistance graphique. 
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Linotype Centennial — a universal typeface — 
for all things, great and small, from forms to 
annual reports to newspaper copy, head- 
lines and display ads. Not another designer 
typeface for special occasions, but a working 
face for all purposes and all seasons. 


The face 


In the tradition of classics, such as Bodoni 

or Garamond, the goal was to create a new 
standard. One that fits into the high-tech 
world of our digital age without being trendy. 


that fits. 


Linotype Centennial — designed to catch the 
eye and capture the imagination. Easily and 
quickly read, straight forward, universal, 
lively, easy-to-handle, versatile, durable 
and, in today’s sense, classic. 


AANLUED 


Linotype Centennial — a typeface concept — 
more than just a new typeface. The product 
of marketing, teamwork, inspiration and 
innovation. A typeface not just created by 
artists, rather by the market. 
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Acentury of leadership has set the 
stage for this, the classic Roman. 


Linotype Centennial 
It’s time has come. 


Linotype Company 
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Mobigraphics Monotype Composition Co. Newark Trade Omnicomp Paul 0. Giesey/ — Perfect Type Compal 


Chicago, Illinois 5 Boston, Massachusetts Typographers Palo Alto, California Adcrafters Tucson, Arizona 
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For more information and a complete listing of all the characters in TIA contact Typographers International Association, 2262 Hall Place NW, Washington, DC oe 
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ig by leaps and bounds. 
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U.S. Lithograph, Inc. Weimer Typesetting Williams Graphics Woodland Graphics Wrightson Typographers York Typographers Inc. 
New York, New York Indianapolis, Indiana Wakefield, Massachusetts Bedford, Massachusetts Watertown, Massachusetts Don Mills, Ontario 
212-673-3210 317-635-4487 617-246-1310 617-275-1600 617-926-9600 416-445-3830 
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THE The Alphatype font library reaches new heights with the introduction to the North 
American Market of Berthold’s famous digital type library. The 


BERTHOLD Berthold library, long-renowned for its quality art design and 
large selection of typestyles, features many outstanding 


ALPH ATYPE European- and American-designed faces. 


This outstanding library is available for use on the 


DIGITA Alphatype CRS family of digital typesetters, including the CRS 9900 
— THE typesetter designed to increase your profits. The CRS 9900 


TYP utilizes the latest technology to create high quality, high speed digital output. 
It boasts such features as line measures of up to 94 picas, galley 
LIBRAR or area composition modes, electronic character modification, up 


to 210 megabytes of online font storage and size-for-size type 
IS JUS design. Plus, it offers the industry’s finest typographical controls in terms 


of resolution, character fit and alignment. 
YOUR With a machine this great and a type library like ours, we guarantee 
to raise your thoughts and imagination to new heights. Whether you are 
TYPE. buying type or setting type, be sure to check us out. You can’t afford not to! 


alphatype. WE'RE JUST YOUR TYPE® 


Alphatype Corporation, a member of the Berthold group, 7711 N. Merrimac Avenue, Niles, IL 60648, 312/965-8800 
Berthold-Alphatype Canada Inc., 60 McPherson Street, Markham; Ontario L3R 3V6, 416/475-8570. 


© Alphatype Corporation, 1986 
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To readers of U&lc who employ design talent: 


Some little-known facts 
about the extras you get 
when you hire talent 
rom The Design Schools. 


It’s the Source 


You tap the biggest single pool of graduates in 
the country. Over 9,000 students in eight cities 
are being thoroughly prepared with design 
and technical qualifications. 


2? Board-Ready Talent 


A Design Schools graduate arrives, after 2,000 
hours of “hands-on” training, with skills you 
can use the very first day of work. 


3 Taught by Professionals 


Most faculty members are active professionals 
with in-depth experience in the field. 


Realistic Outlook 


Through practical assignments, Design Schools 
students learn that the world of design includes 
budgets, production limitations and deadlines. 


5 Solid Work Habits 


At The Design Schools, students attend classes 
five days a week, all the year through. We 
believe their careers begin the first day of class. 


6 Employment Service Network 


Our free placement services in all The Design 
Schools cities offer employers a nationwide 
talent pool. Candidates are prescreened for you. 


We teach our students more than design and art. We teach work. 


Perhaps we are modest when we say “little-known facts.” Many 
employers are well aware of us because they have hired our 
graduates, sometimes year after year. Many employers have 
also attended our Portfolio Reviews, held four times a year, at 
each of our eight locations. 

We've written this simple reminder to explain why so many 
well-prepared applicants with a strong desire to get started— 
and succeed—are graduates of The Design Schools. They come 
imbued with our work ethic—ready to produce on the job the 
very first day. It’s the first thing we tell them the first day of class. 


Art Institute of Atlanta 
Art Institute of Dallas 
pa Art Institute of Fort Lauderdale 


De Art Institute of Houston 
Art Institute of Philadelphia 
Art Institute of Pittsburgh 
hools Art Institute of Seattle 
Colorado Institute of Art 


The largest single source for entry-level design talent in America today. 


————— ee ee ee ae ee a ee 


For immediate attention 
Call toll free 1-800-245-6710 or write. 


g Please send me a free information bulletin about 
The Design Schools graduates and your talent pool. 


| Please send me information about attending the Design 


School in 
(CITY) 


NAME 
¢ ) 
COMPANY BUSINESS PHONE 


ADDRESS 
CITY STATE ZIP 


Send to: Edward A. Hamilton, Design Director 
The Design Schools 
101 Park Avenue, New York, NY 10178 34 
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From coast to coast, more ond more ty peser 
ting shops are offering virtually every design 
from Compugraphic Corporations extensive 
library of digital type.€W hether youre look- 
ing for Bodoniinthe Big Apple or Omega in 
Oshkosh, youcan choose from up to 1500 
of the most versatile and acclaimed type 
designs in use today. The Compugrapnic 
type library not only features the indusiry 
standards and favontes, but also the com- 
plete ITC typeface library, newer families 
that are in demand, as well as licensed type 
designs from foundnes throughout the world. 
€Cunently, there are well over 30,000 locations 
setting Compugraphic type, and close to 300 of 
them can provide from 500 to 1500 typefaces. 


One of them 1s near you. 

j j j Streamwood, IL ........... 1 Oniatia: NES 65 oxGa asap 1 Waitem OH. crucnc wages 1 
Compugraphic Library Suppliers Ville Paty le ors vas, oe elisa a 1 Manchester, NH ........... 1 Youngstown; Os. oss, viene 1 
Calgary,Alberta........... 1 TOCA Lake:GA 5 vidianadreas 1 Brownsberg,IN ........... 1 ClifionsNel sia heya cto anteecge a 1 AUISAMOIKG sc oh cute sus chee 1 
NENCOUVER Ot s6.i ccacvstne ao 3 2 Tetrance' GAs «ac sce He ates s 1 South Bend IN e666. bcs os 1 EdisonoNuln6 crcacnaun «ose Se 1 Portland: OR’. = cma alee aes 4 
Winnipeg, Manitoba........ 3 TESTA aut Bare ahead ees wise 1 KANSAS CHV. .ccccccsca. dan 1 GISMROCK SING cs arnt ds ale 1 Allentown,PA............. 1 
Halifax, NovaScotia ........ 1 WoodlandHills,CA......... 2 OverlandPark,KS ......... 2 Medtiord NY. sacgrcna ce nen 1 Ardmore PA. o.c. cen ewe 1 
DonMills, Ontario .......... 1 Devel COs cocnie-2 acne 1 WICKITAIKSStiens crea g siag.0 ae 1 Ridgefield,NJ ............ 1 CampAills; PAs ashe crcarnwseaes 1 
Scarborough, Ontario....... 1 Georgetown,CT ........... 1 FernCreek, KY... 2. ee 1 S.Hackensack,NJ......... 1 IRGEZIOW FPA, Stead x sccuat eras 1 
HOPOMO;OMANIO. +. csi 0 Fess 7 WeSIPOMEGT aia.a cuit) o's matt ne 1 NewOrleans,LA........... 1 Scotch Plains,NJ .......... 1 Philadelphia,PA........... 1 
Montreal,Quebec ......... 3 Washington,DC ........... 2 Shreveport, LA ............ 1 SantaFe;NM) sss ceca e ena 1 Memphis, TN ...........-. 1 
Quebec, Quebec .......... 1 Wilmington) DE” o aw.c ted. 2 aes 1 BOStOneMiAsy cas iicraecedease fe BellimoreiNy: 2s. oosenmrs 1 Nashville INeteasscieg sche 2 
TownofMt. Royal, Quebec.... 1 Boca Ratonsr scat ition 1 Cambridge,MA ........... 4 Brook Vashi ac ae cruise: crete 1 PEO WK 2a chee acts orterarerees 1 
Anchorage,AK............ 1 Casselberry,FL ........... 1 Newtonville, MA ........... 1 BificlonINN® <a fentecchtxe: sierra che 2 PRISUTYS Prec toe aia, eta’ aon atenos 1 
Birmingham,AL........... 1 DUNSGIRVEL, bh. ceune eels 1 Somerville, MA ..........-. 4 HILINHINGIONYNY sac eee s Fane 1 Corpus Christ TAs rss sta are 1 
PROUT OA 8. Calis cuales aseie'y 1 Ft.Lauderdale,FL.......... 1 Springfield, MA ........... 2 MOnSeVINY, cautisecuen copies 1 Dallas tke 8: Stara comratete oe 1 
Anaheim,CA ..........66: 1 KeakSlandiRty su are aitrd wr 1 Wakefield, MA ............ 1 NewYork, NY.........0055 48 FIGUSION VX +. <s0ms unaeoceats 3 
Burbank; CA, c6 6 cis ewinne ee 2 UE IRI tae Beene peices eee 2 Watertown,MA..........0+ 1 Plainview, NY 32.6. ees wae 1 SAMVAMLOMOL TA sv cs sfmene al 2 
CanogaPark,CA .......... 1 MiamiBeach,FL........... 1 WestborouMA os. «sue onacaie ere 1 Rochester NY <asccescsa. 2 SaltLakeCity, UT .......... 1 
FountainValley,CA ......... 1 Onandot lve «trots aware eats 2 Baltimore, MD ............ 3 Schenectady, NY .......... 3 Mier nas WAR ics: gteias chews 1 
ETOSMOMOAS So re aoe aos) 3,54 ws « 1 St.Petersburg,FL.......... 1 SilverSpring,MD .......... 2 Spring Valley,NY........... 1 Bellevue,WA ............. 1 
Hollywood, CA wn. ie nae s 2 AUAMGGA cats aye cies noha 7 BerrienSprings,Ml......... 1 SWiacusSe NY ..5 kcuensca seek 1 Seattle, WA ...........0.0. 1 
HuntingtonBeach,CA ...... 1 CollegePark,GA .......... 1 Birmingham, MI ........... 1 WhitePlains, NY ........... 2 Spokane,WA ...........-- 1 
TRRIMOMOA os trai) hrteuis Seok ys 1 NorerossyGA Su. SA se ae ea i DSTI NA ste. Sos eethastenire tice: 1 NPONSO Hoe ocean ere { Ta@Oniat WA) ace so steel anne 1 
Itong Beach (CA: ct. rss. 6 Sarees 1 CedarRapids,IA .......... 1 GrandRapids,MI .......... 1 CificinnativOH cco nm ana. 3 i Madison; Wii. 2 costed ade es oe 1 
LosAngeles,CA .......... 10 DesMoines,IA ............ 1 Kalamazoo; Ml aa 6. ca baa 1 Cleveland,OH ............ 3 Milwaukee,WI ............ 1 
Maklands GAs .acgus esciateas 1 AGEISON Mee -ckns daxtinets neces 1 GoldenValley,MN.......... il Colurmbus-One anaes eens s 1 Neenahgwl: i oasis cx apcdeleeete 1 
PlayaDelRay,CA .......... 1 GCHIGKOGIL, ote aad ta eeees tt 3 Minneapolis, MN .......... 3 Dayton aise, secre ton arias 1 OSHKOSHSWI cscs set A oar 1 
Sacramento,CA ........... 1 DesPlaines,IL ............ 1 St PatleIiN: crate sunta Daratvinr 1 Toledd; OA ke.na ac. ee ons anes 2 
SanDiego,CA ............ 8 BiGinialle er sutra syne Edens 1 KansasCity, MO ........... 3 
SanFrancisco,CA.......... 1 Glenview ss.cnca fae va es 2 StLOUISIMON ca. a csctia telintess 8 es 
SantaAna,CA ............ +  BWhooinwood tins. coeescess 1 DUN IRR Mie. 5 Solug anaes 1 com pugraph ic” 
SantaMonica,CA.......... 1 INNESAU Sects Sta ovate Samy she ont « i! HIGHIROIMEING: 3 sn.g0s Sew Ses 1 ; ' 5 dee 
SantaFeSprings,CA........ 1 “ParkRidge tl occ icp ase wes 1 Jamestown,NC .........-. 1 Compugraphic Corporation, Type Division 
Sunnyvale,CA ............ T RGN IE a saws vey 2. Winston-Salem,NC ........ 1 66 Concord Street, Wilmington, MA 01887 
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This is just one of 2500 display 
typefaces and designs available for use 
with the VGC Photo ‘Typositor® 3200. 
Including special fonts for exotic lan- 
guages such as Korean, Greek, Arabic, | 
and Cherokee. i ; 


But the Photo ‘Typositor headline 
typesetter itself is even more unique. 
Thanks to its ingenious design, 
each character you set can be = a 
enlarged to 144 pt., reduced to. “ 

18 pt., visually spaced tight or Hy 
loose, italicized, backslanted, con- 
densed, elongated, bounced, and 
staggered. All done quickly, easily, 
economically—in regular room light. 
And the quality of the typography is 
without peer. 


‘The Photo Typositor 3200. Re- 
markable in any language—and a truly 
creative tool for the graphics profes- 
sional. Call or write to find out more. 


Call Us Toll-Free 


1-800-327-1813. 


IN CANADA (416) 533-2305. 


VISUAL GRAPHICS CORPORATION 
am | VGC Park, 5701 N.W. 94th Ave., Tamarac, FL 33321 


Please tell me more about the remarkable Photo Typositor 3200. 


INGO Se = eS ee ie 
Organization 

Address 

City/State/Zip 


Phone 
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NO 
MORE 
RING 
AROUND 
THE 
COLOR! 


neo‘ INSERAT BOLD 


Yessiree. Just a thing of the past. 

And while we mourn the passe of our first generation transfer, 
we do so with parental pride. After all, as the leading player in the 
color-proofing game, we pioneered the rub-down decal. And we did 
it with a multicolor capability that is still unmatched in the industry. 

But the downside of it was that nagging adhesive residue that 
clung to every rub-down like some kind of rite of passage. 

Well, the times they keep a-changing, and so do we. And now 
we take pride in announcing a new deal in decals: a second 
generation of transfers that boast some rather remarkable properties 
besides “new and improved.” 

And no more “ring-around-the-color.” 

Presenting a titanic tandem, Multi/cal and Multi/foil. The first, 
our multicolor-capable decal. The second, a decal combining colors 
with a choice of simulated hot stamping foils. And each burmishing 
down clean as a whistle with nary a trace of residue. 

That's right. No more sticky gunk straddling your rub-down and 
looking especially unattractive on glossy surfaces. 

And good in so many other ways, too. Like the solvents you 
don't need to wash away the sticky gunk. (Which just might hap- 
pen to also wash away some tiny fragments of image.) Like the easy 
rub-down pressure, cutting the risk of damage to valuable art- 
work. And like the “gray-out’” release that’s smooth as silk and clearer 
than ever before. 

For your every short-run packaging and presentation need 
there’s simply nothing newer or better than Multi/cal or Multi/foil. If 
you haven't found this out first-hand may we respectfully ask, 
why not? 

You can get that first-hand knowledge by contacting your local 
Identicolor studio. 

And never again have to worry about “ring-around-the-color.’ 


IDENTIGOLOR 


All The Proof You Need 


Multicolor Direct Proofing * Multicolor “Multi/cal*” Transfers ¢ Multicolor “Multi/foil”” Metallic Transfers 


Identicolor International Franchise Headquarters: 720 White Plains Rd., Scarsdale, NY., 10583, (914) 472-6640 


BERTHOLD EXCLUSIVE TYPEFACES: 


Clever foxe 


Berthold’ 


Bee Old Face 
is a modern 


design of the classic 
Bodoni styles specially 
adapted to phototype- 
setting and developed 
with great sensitiveness 
from a variety of original 
Bodoni prints. 
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Bodoni Old 


real quick. 


: | iambattista 
Bodoni, “King 


among Printers and 
Printer of Kings” was 
one of the Western 
world’s masterful crea- 
tive artists. 

A new Bodoni dimen- 
sion has opened up for 
phototypesetting with 
this new revision of his 
typeface carried out by 
Gunter Gerhard Lange, 
Artistic Director of 

H. Berthold AG, himself 
a creator of contempo- 
rary type families. 


‘Please write to: 
H.Berthold AG 
TeltowkanalstrafSe 1-4 
=~ D-1000 Berlin 46 

Z Federal Republic 


of Germany 


QO nly Berthold has 

this exclusive 
Bodoni Old Face in the 
styles regular, ztalic, 

SMALL CAPS, ITALIC 

SMALL CAPS, semi-bold, 
italic semi-bold, bold 

and etalic bold. 

Please use the accompany- 
ing coupon to write and 


or from overseas to: 
Alphatype Corporation, 
7711 N.Merrimac Avenue, 


ask for the Berthold Niles, Illinois 60648 
Exclusive Type Specimen 
No.11 “Bodoni Old Face” WIIG: 55 s..0 2g ae ee 


BAAPORS  sice oie 
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7 Surprising Forecasts about your Future in Graphic Design! 


Read about these 7 areas of personal and career growth ahead for you in which How... 
—the new magazine of Ideas and Technique in Graphic Design —can play a helpful role 


Accept a no-risk, Charter Subscription to this new how-to magazine and you'll see for yourself how many of these 
7 surprising forecasts about your future in graphic design come true. 


COVER STORY: Curtice Taylor takes you step-by- 
step through the increasingly popular technique of 


hand tinting photographs. 


Animator Michael Sporn takes you through all the 


You'll widen your creative horizons. If 

you'd like to break out of your present rou- 
tine — try something brand new to you in graphic 
design— How . . . can help you prepare for and 
confidently handle your new challenge. 


You'll manage your time better. Let the 

editors of How. . . bring you practical tips on 
how to get more done . . . reduce interruptions . . . 
“design” your day for maximum productivity — so 
you'll have time for the other things you consider 
important. Let How . . . help you. 


You'll avoid blind alleys. Nobody—not 

even a seasoned “old timer” — can know all 
there is to know about this rapidly-changing 
field. Avoid costly blunders and “do overs” with 
the help of How... 


You'll be an insider. In the year ahead, 

you'll feel more like someone who’s “in the 
know” about your own field. How . . . is a pub- 
lication for graphic designers and allied arts, by 
working pro’s in design, illustration; photography, 
type design and art direction. Insiders, all! 


You'll be more savvy. Especially when it 
comes to money and matters financial (and 
legal). You'll know how to set a fee structure 


details necessary to creation of an animation. 


How to create great comps with markers 
and an evaluation of the hest markers for 
the right job. 
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PANCURD, : 


HOtt OCRAM BOTA MERE BRAKE 


Art Director Chuck Davidson shows 
how he used stock photos and 
retouching to create the Concord 
Watch ads. 


Designer Woody Vondracek covers 
inspiration, working methods, tech- 
nique for the creation of a graphic 
identity for a reborn deco hotel in 
Miami Beach. 


YOURS FREE 


you—and your clients — can live with, You’ll know 
how to use simple agreements, determine your 
rights as a staff member . . . a free-lancer... a 
boss. You might even make more money next 
year with the help of How. . .! 


You'll know the work and creative view- 

points and methods of the giants in our 
field. How . . . gives you an “over the shoulder” 
look at the great designers as they work—and 
lets the big-name talents do all the talking. You'll 
discover new material, what deadlines are prom- 
ised and kept, what fees are charged on impor- 
tant assignments from top advertisers and agencies 
as you “visit” the studios and ateliers of the 
leaders in the industry. 


You'll get more ideas — and better ones! 

The graphic designer is under the gun these 
days for ever-newer ideas. Clients demand them. 
Art directors insist on them. Not just the big 
important job—for every job! Where do you get 
all these new ideas? Try How. . .— now. In each 
issue in the year ahead, you'll find new ideas you 
can put to use immediately. You can alter them, 
add something of your own—and then dazzle 
your client or boss with something wildly creative 
that works. 


Here’s another forecast: You're going to like HOW... Try 
it today at our risk, not yours. Send in your order now and 
save on Special Charter Subscription offer! 


Photographer Abe Seltzer recreates in pho- 
tographs a look of the turn of the century 
for a well known Washington D.C. hotel. 


How leading designer Walter Bernard 
redesigned the well respected Wash- 
ington Post from the front page to 
the classifieds. 


Illustrator Bob = vive the steps 
used to create the logo and the main illus- 
tration for the Rochester Village Square. 


An expert overview on how to select a computer for your 
gage needs whether you are an art director or illustrator, 


ORDER YOUR CHARTER SUBSCRIPTION NOW AND 


With your subscription to HOW... 
Regularly $16.95, this valuable GRAPHIC 
ARTISTS GUILD HANDBOOK is yours as a 


for one year. 


It's the one essential business tool for 
professional illustrators and designers 
published by the only national profes- 
sional organization for graphic artists. 


Contains the latest information on: » How 
Artwork is Priced « Prices and Trade Cus- 
toms + Salaries, Benefits and Rights of 
Art Staff « Professional Business and Legal Practices » Standard 
Contract Forms + Sources of Talent + Licensing » Computer 
Graphics + Business Management + Ethical Standards « Art 
Contests & Competitions + Cancellation Fees - Dealing with 
Brokers + Re-Use & Extended Use of Artwork « Unusual Time 
Demands « Royalties » Per-Diem and Hourly Rates - Page Rate 
Pricing » Large Projects: How to Charge « And much more! 


Bonus Gift when you subscribe to How. . . 


RECEIVE THIS HANDBOOK AT NO EXTRA COST! 


C YES, I want to become a Charter Subscriber to HOW... 


Send it to me for one year (6 issues). Rush my Bonus Gift 
GRAPHIC ARTISTS GUILD HANDBOOK — a $16.95 value. 
l understand How. . . must work for me. Anytime it does not 
live up to my expectation I will let you know immediately and 
receive a prompt refund on unmailed issues, without ques- 
tion or quibble. 


CO I enclose full payment ($24) via check or credit card 
instruction, Maryland residents add 5% state sales tax. 
Canada and other countries add $8.00 for postage. (U.S. 
currency only. ) 


O Check enclosed C) Bill me (1 Charge my credit card 
O VISA CO MasterCard O American Express 


Card Number 
Expiration date 


Mail to How. . . 6400 Goldsboro Road, Bethesda, MD 20817 


Name 
Title 
Company 
Address 
Clty Sale iD 


Phone ( 


Signature ___ 
All credit card orders must be signed 

You may order by phone. We pay for your call. Call 
1-800-222-2654 Please have your credit card handy when 
ordering by phone. 


If youre reading 
this magazine to avoid 
making a decision 


on type... here’s some help. 


23 New Typefaces 


from Letraset. 


Cr. il le e Bold Italic 


Fs ‘wee slyle Sorupt Bold 


Futura hr Condensed 


Extra Bold 


FUPUr Gl Condensed ric 
GILLICAMEO 
KEIN BICIAIRID) 
LEB CUTLINE 
Miuhal 


Choosing a typeface is a 
tough decision. That’s why we 
spend so much time design- 
ing and selecting typefaces. 
Like this new collection. 


There's a new Roman family 
— Quay— in 5 weights. An old 
favorite is back— Mistral— 
along with some other 
speciality styles. Six new 
Letragraphica styles include a 
marvelous script— Young 
Baroque—and a crisply styled 
modern called Sprint. 


OCR-A 
Proteus itaic’” 
OUBy teenies 
QuaY roman Book 
QuAY Book ra 
Quay Medium 
Quay 5:2" 


When you need a fresh type 
solution, look to Letraset 


Instant Lettering for the answer. 


Letraset 


Your words 
deserve our letters. 


©Letraset USA 1986 & ESSELTE 


ROCK Walbib 


SEUADOW 


Cfiranti 
& ecka Script 


&clat 


Epitaphe 


Scimitar 


Specie Offer Coupon 
- $4 00 
OFF 


Updated 
Letraset Reference Manual 


When you present this coupon to a 
participating Letraset Art Material 
Dealer, you are entitled to $1.00 Off 
the Suggested Retail Price of $3.95 
for ihe Updated Letraset Reference 
Manual. Offer limited to 1 per cus- 
tomer. Participating dealers may 
return this coupon to Letraset for 
reimbursement. ULC-P1-4/6 


Offer expires October 1, 1986 


Poors sceesssssssesenessses 


Genesis. 
The electronic imaging system that adapts to its environment. 


Phototypesetters are like dino- 
saurs. They're clumsy, inefficient, 
and inflexible. And these “photo- 
saurs’ can't adapt to a rapidly 


changing production environment. 


The Genesis” electronic imaging 
system, however, thrives in a vari- 
ety of production environments. 
Genesis produces typographic- 
quality images on plain paper and 
printing plate as well as on RC pa- 
per and film. Some production 
shops use Genesis as a standalone 
system. Others use it to make their 
existing phototypesetters more 
flexible and efficient. 


Genesis adapts to your 
application. Commercial and 
in-plant production shops use 
Genesis to create: 

= Camera-ready copy on plain 
paper at 1000 dots per inch. 

® High-quality plain-paper proofs 
for existing phototypesetters. 

= Camera-ready copy on photo- 
graphic media at 1500 dots 

per inch. 

Genesis users include ad, job, 
and book typographers, financial 
printers, technical publication 
groups, magazines, and service 
bureaus. 


Genesis dramatically 


reduces the cost of ownership. 


Because it produces typographic 
quality on plain paper, Genesis has 
changed the economics of pro- 
duction. Genesis is the most cost- 
effective imaging system because: 
= Equipment cost is low. Genesis 
uses One imaging system and one 
type library to produce identical 
images on all output media. 

= Operating costs are reduced. 
Genesis customers do most work 
on plain paper, so they eliminate 
or reduce photographic supplies, 
chemicals, and the associated labor. 
= Productivity is improved. 
Genesis offers the fastest through- 
put in the industry: five original 
pages per minute. 


® Compatibility is assured. Genesis 
emulates the Linotron® 202 and 
Compugraphic 8600 and 8400, 
and can be driven by any compati- 
ble front-end system. Customers 
with these systems simply plug 
Genesis in and start saving money. 
= Future growth is provided. 
Customers can add extra media 
or graphics options to Genesis 
without making any other com- 
ponent obsolete. 


In an industry where survival goes 
to the fittest, customers are choos- 
ing Genesis to stay fit. 


If you've still got a photosaur in your 
shop, we can help you. Genesis can 
save you money now, and can pro- 
vide an evolutionary path into the 
future. To find out how, call or write. 


Tegra, Inc. 

900 Middlesex Turnpike 
Billerica, MA 01821 
(617) 663-7435 


egra 


Electronic Printing and 
Imaging Systems 


Photosaurus 


Genesis is a trademark of Tegra, Inc. Linotron is a registered trademark of Allied Linotype. Compugraphic is a registered trademark of Compugraphic Corporation. 
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Get more than Ni 
60 illustrations like- 
this every month. 


for less tha 


Clipper Creative Art 
Service® means art of 
exceptional quality 
created by top 
professionals at only a 
small fraction of the 
price you'd pay if it were 
custom created for you. 


Every illustration, symbol, and 
design shown here is from recent 
issues of Clipper®. 

Of course, Clipper is more than top- 
notch ready-to-use art. Each issue 
contains dozens of idea-inspiring 
demonstrations and suggestions for 
using the art. Plus Clipper never 
repeats itself. You get fresh material 
in a wide variety of styles and 
techniques—month in and month 
out. You'll have many more creative 
alternatives with Clipper. 


Seasonal art for instant 
solutions 

Clipper anticipates the seasons, 
national and promotional holidays, 
well in advance, You'll have the art 
you need with ample lead time to 
develop projects. 

Three pictorial indexes come with 
each issue of Clipper. These indexes 
give you a quick reference so you can 
locate the art you need, You also 

get two binders to protect your 
valuable issues of Clipper and to 
store your small indexes and “Clip 
Bits,’ the 20-page monthly “how to” 
magazine filled with professional tips 
and timely articles. 


World’s largest 
commercial art library— 
always at 

your service 


If you can’t locate an illustration you 
need in your current issues of 
Clipper, simply use your Clipper 
Cross Reference Index to locate the 


12 issues a year, 24 big pages in each 


Clipper arrives on your desk or drawing board about the 20th of 
each month. In it are 24 big pages (1242” x 19") containing scores of 
individual illustrations, cartoons, borders, layout frames, headings— 
even a color separation. 

You'll also find suggested applications with headlines, art and copy 
in position. They’re great idea starters that you can adapt to your 
own needs with appropriate copy and logo changes. 


art you need. (There are more than 
10,000 subjects listed.) Then call or 
write our Special Services Dept. for binders for both page 
help. This subscriber service is free. : 

You pay only postage and handling 

for any art ordered. 

How do you know you'll like Clipper? 

Try a FREE TRIAL ISSUE and look 

us over. If you decide Clipper is not 

for you, cancel your order within 15 

days and owe us nothing. You need 

send no money now to receive your 

FREE ISSUE. Simply complete and 

mail the coupon below. 


O.K. I'd like to take a look at a free 
trial issue of Clipper®. 


So enter my order for a one-year, 12 issue 


Your Clipper annual subscription includes 12 issues of Clipper and te Bits,” 3 monthly 
ictorial indexes, a Cross Reference Index (of our 10,000-plus listing art lil 


brary) and vinyl 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY FOR FREE TRIAL ISSUE 


subscription to the Clipper Creative Art Service® at 
$29.50 a month, plus $315 postage and handling 
($3.90 per month in Canada, payable in U.S. funds) 


ATTENTION 


(please print or type) 


beginning with the current issue. After the first 12 
issues, continue to ship monthly, subject to my 


COMPANY (if applicable) 


written cancellation notice 30 days prior to 
publication (20th of every month). However, first send 
me the FREE TRIAL ISSUE, which I may review 


STREET 


and use. If I decide that Clipper is not for me, I may 
cancel this order within 15 days, keep the FREE 
ISSUE and owe nothing. (Note: this offer applies in 


CITY 


STATE ZIP 


North America only.) Otherwise I agree to complete TYPE OF BUSINESS 


payment as follows: 


BUSINESS PHONE (area code) 


I prefer to SAVE 3% of the subscription price by AUTHORIZED BY 


(signature and title) 


prepaying. Please bill me now. Terms are net 10 
ays. 
Please bill me monthly as the year’s issues are 


FOR OFFICE USE 


05AR-80000 


shipped. Terms are net 10 days. 
IMPORTANT: Coupon must be completely filled 
out and future payment option checked before 
we can send your trial issue. 


amic Graphics, Inc. 
N. Forest Park Dr., P.O. Box 190] 


MAIL TO: a cj 
Peoria, IL 61656-1901 


Typographic Resource 
now offers you 
the complete Berthold 


braryand 


type lt 


anew publication 
featuring Berthold‘ 
exciusive typefaces 


displayed in 


perfecd 
form. 


For your free copy of leIr.forms call or write 
Typographic Resource Limited 

730 North Franklin, Suite 210 

Chicago, Illinois 60610 

Telephone 312 787 7181 


—————7 
In this issue of léTi.forms: Copyright 1985 
W.A. Dwiggins, Adrian ‘Typographic Resource Limited 

VIN Frutiger, Eric Gill, Frederic 730 North Franklin, Suite 210 
e * (bj S W.Goudy, Gudnin Zapf-von Chicago, Illinois 60610 USA 

gS Hesse, Gustav Jaeger, Telephone 312 787 7181 
Giinter Gerhard Lange, 
Bernd Méllenstiidt, Friedrich 


Poppl, Hans Reichel, and 
Jan Tschichold, 


Janson-Antiqua Galliard Diotima 


Grotesque No.7 


AAAAAAAA 


Akzidenz-Grotesk Buch 


Futura 


Stempel 
Kabei 


a 


ATF Garamont Stempel Garamond Berthold Garamond Sabon-Antiqua Lo-Type 


Grotesque No.7, 


Van Dijck Titling 


adadadadadadadad 


Formata Delta 
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Learn in Easy-to-Follow Steps How Today's Top Pros Work... 

. (1) Exclusive story details how Robert (4) Artist David Malone relates the 
I } Abel & Associates created special facts on troubleshooting the airbrush; 

Te ] OU effects TV graphics for Spielberg's (5) Photo/graphic designer Frank 

eee “Amazing Stories;"’ (2) Illustrator Miller produces a photocollage for the 


Michael Cacy tells all about how to Oil Division of Control Data; (6) John 
outfit your studio; (3) LIFE magazine's Sposato designs the cover of Simon & 
creative staff photoedits and lays out Schuster’s best seller, “‘Queenie.”’ 


a cover feature on Bill Cosby; 


,opyp 

STEP-BY “Si Kl 

ed yj Fe cF\ “This is by far the absolute best publication I 

— have ever seen relating to the working 

graphic artist/designer who is interested in 
the ability to communicate visually. The step 
by step directions are excellent. This will be 
one of my ‘must have’ magazines.” — Jeffrey 
M. Wetherington, Lee Road Advertising, 
Orlando, FL 


“Congratulations on what I consider to be 
the finest graphics magazine I’ve ever read. 
Excellent articles — well written & very 
informative. I look forward to the neat 
issue.” — Edward M. Josiah, Graphics Mgr. 
‘A terrific magazine! This is one that I 
read completely. The variety of content is 
excellent. The only negative thing I have 
to say is ‘that I have to wait until the next 
issue.” — Jon L. Cornwell, Design Mgr. 


‘A wonderful magazine — it should 

enhance both the quality of work and the 
level of the profession. It’s wonderful that 
there is now a magazine to develop this 
awareness on a professional level.” — 
Barry L. Mirenburg, Professor 


“Fantastic issue. Your magazine hits 


Acclaimed illustrator Robert Peak demonstrates ‘home’ with us. We fought over who gets 
his multi-media technique as he renders it first! We wore out the copy.” — Chris 
“Summer Breeze” exclusively for STEP-BY-STEP. | Erbach, Art Director 


ee  ——————————— 


STEP-BY-STEP GRAPHICS provides practical, how-to features in a Fail 
step-by-step presentation covering a wide range of techniques and 
processes used by top professionals. cs 
The magazine’s continuing objective is to cross over a number of Capt 
graphic arts disciplines in order to provide you with a broad range 
of information. 

The experience gained from conducting hundreds of DGEF hands-on 
workshops for professional graphic communicators (over 

22,000 attendees since 1977) has been used in developing STEP-BY- 
STEP GRAPHICS. 

Each feature article is presented to the reader in two ways: a 
thorough editorial presentation describes in detail a particular 
process or technique; and, to complement this explanation, a logical 
sequence of four-color photos shows the various stages of the 
technique or process. 

Brief captions accompany the photos to detail specifics. Additional 
information and background of importance to the reader is also 
included. 

By actually showing the various stages of a particular method used 
by many of the nation’s top professionals, STEP-BY-STEP GRAPHICS 
complements graphic arts ‘‘showcase’’ magazines by highlighting the 
process, not the end product, thus providing you with a wealth of 
information to help you grow professionally. 
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“More than just a magazine, 
STEP-BY-STEP GRAPHICS will be your 
reference system and inspiration for years 
to come.”’ 


6 Reasons to Subscribe TODAY! 


Each bimonthly issue contains ideas and techniques 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY / Send No Money 


Special 
Introductory 


you can use immediately on the job. Offer CJ Yes, | want to subscribe to STEP-BY-STEP | understand tis includes a FREE anual cross 
eae : : * * GRAPHICS at the special price of $39.00 for reference index, a $7.50 value, Which mails the 
(2) In és shor t period of time, you will build a library of one year, 6 bimonthly ieoke. $7.50 cover price end of each year. 
innovative procedures spanning all areas of graphic S AV EK $13. 50 (outside of US.A., add $9.00 postage & C1 Also send me File Binders for my 
arts to use as the need arises. handling, payable in U.S. funds) issues @ $9.50 each (postage & handling 


Fill out and mail coupon prepaid if payment accompanies order). 


or call today TOLL FREE 


800-255-8800 


Continental U.S., Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico & Virgin Islands 


You will gain knowledge and skills that make your job 
more personally rewarding, and bring you more 
professional recognition and financial advancement. 


You will learn “‘insider’’ techniques of nationally 
recognized creatives. 


NAME TITLE 


COMPANY (If applicable) 


You will learn quickly what, in many cases, took 800-533-8800 STREET PO. BOX 

others years to develop. Illinois SE 
FREE ANNUAL INDEX will enable you to find 800-628-9094 on iia aS iii 

i i i ’ j ba be 6000 N. Forest Park Dri 
information from back issues at a moment’s notice. Canada STEP-BY. STEP GR. APHIC PO, ‘ox k 201 oa ive 


VISA, MasterCard, AMERICAN EXPRESS 
cards accepted. 


05AR-86000 
(oS de 
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“T came in at seven in 
the morning, spent about 
two hours working on 
the system, 
and was able to show my 
client slides of full-color 
comprehensives that same 
afternoon.” 
John Waters, Principal 
John Waters Associates 


“T recently met with an art 
director to show him some 
sketches I had done for 
a project using ; 
By the end of the meeting, 
we were so far ahead of 
schedule that I had time to 
give him a quick lesson 
on the system.” 
Jeff Hardman, Director 
Videocraft 


The answer to all of the 
above is “Lightspeed.” 

If this comes as a surprise, 
then it’s time you knew 
about the Lightspeed Qolor 
system, a full-color image 
design system which 
combines digital technology 
and traditional methods to 
produce high-quality slides, 
print, and video. 


In leading design firms, 
multimedia houses, and 
Fortune 500 companies 
across the United States, 
Canada, and Europe, 
more and more design 
professionals are finding 
the answer to their visual 
communications needs: 
Lightspeed. To join them, 
just fill in the blanks on the 
form below. 


© Copyright 1986 Lightspeed. All rights reserved. 
Qolor and the Lightspeed logo are registered trademarks 


of Lightspeed. 


Fill in 
the 


“[ had gone in to discuss 
a job, and I hadn’t brought 
my portfolio, since they 
were already familiar with 
my work. When they 
asked if I had anything new 
to show, I pulled out 
some slides I produced 
at ~... They cook 
one look at them and 
commissioned me to do 
a piece on the spot.” 
Karen Watson 
Freelance Illustrator 


66 ¢ * ”) 

Fill me in. 
Get the rest of the picture: 
call us at 617-338-2173 to 
arrange a visit to one of our 
es Chenes The sales offices. 
way I think and work, even 
when I’m not actually using 
the system. I work much 
more intuitively, and find it 
easier to allow things to just 
happen.” 

Nancy Skolos, President 

Skolos, Wedell + Raynor 


| 


ee 


5 Name z 
2 Title i : 
; Lightspeed 
B Firm t 303 Congress Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Add ‘ 
i gs E0220 
i | 617-338-2173 
| Phone ¢ New York Area Sales 
f Iam extremely curious. b 407 Park Avenue South 
' ; New York, New York 
q seriously interested. 5 10016 
8 totally obsessed. iM 212-213-0140 
c¢ bs 99 
t “Fill me out. : 
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ABL Computer Technologies 
Ltd. 


43/44 Albemarle Street 
London W1X 3FE 

England 

01-499-9461 

Daisy Wheels and Thimbles 


Adobe Systems, Inc. 


1870 Embarcadero 

Palo Alto, Calif. 94303 

(415) 852-0271 

Interactive Software Tools for 
Graphic Arts 


Alphatype Corporation 


7711 N. Merrimac Avenue 
Niles, Illinois 60648 

(312) 965-8800 

AlphaSette and AlphaComp 
Phototypesetting Systems 
CRS Digital Phototypesetter 


AM International, Inc. 
Varityper Division 


11 Mt. Pleasant Avenue 

East Hanover, N.J.07936 
(201) 887-8000 
Phototypesetters and Photo- 
lettering Systems 


Ampex Corporation 


401 Broadway 

Redwood City, CA 94063-3199 
(415) 367-3440 

AVA-3 (Video Graphic Art 
Generator) 


Artype, inc. 


3530 Work Drive 

P.O. Box 7151 

Fort Myers, Fla. 33901 
(813) 332-1174 
800-237-4474 

Dry Transfer Letters 
Cut Out Letters 


Aston Electronic Designs Ltd. 


125/127 Deepcut Bridge Road 
Deepcut, Camberley, 

Surrey GU16 6SD 

England 

0252 836221 

Video Character Generators 


Autologic, Inc. 


ITC 
GQ 


Camex Inc. 


Graphic Products Corporation 


ONLY THE FOLLOWING 
SUBSCRIBER COMPANIES 
ARE LICENSED TO 
MANUFACTURE AND SELL 
ITC TYPEFACES 


Linotype Company 


Prestype, Inc. 


TypeMasters, Inc. 


75 Kneeland Street 

Boston, Mass. 02111 

(617) 426-3577 
SuperSetter Digital Imaging 
Systems for Text 


Cello-Tak Mfg., Inc. 


3601 Edison Place 

Rolling Meadows, Ill. 60008 
(312) 392-1476 

Formatt Cut-out Acetate Letters 
and Graphic Art Aids 


Graphics, Inc. 


35 Alabama Avenue 

Island Park, L.I., N.Y. 11558 
(516) 431-7733 

Dry Transfer Letters 


Chartpak 


One River Road 
Leeds, Mass. 01053 
(413) 584-5446 
Dry Transfer Letters 


Compugraphic Corporation 


200 Ballardvale Street 
Wilmington, Mass. 01887 
(617) 944-6555 
EditWriters, CompuWriters, 
Text Editing Systems, 
MCS™ 8200, 8400, 8600, 
Accessories and Supplies 


Computer Gesellschaft 
Konstanz MBH 
Max-Stromeyer-Strasse 116 
D-7750 Konstanz 

West Germany 

(07531) 87-4433 
Laserset-Laser Typesetter 
OCR-Equipment 


Digital Visions, Inc. 


454 West 46 Street 

New York, N.Y. 10036 

(212) 581-7760 

Interactive Computer Graphics 
Software 


ETP Systems, Inc. 


10150 SW Nimbus Avenue 

Suite E-2 

Portland, OR 97223 

(503) 639-4024 

Manufacturers of Laser 
Publishing Systems incorporating 
typesetting and fonts into Unix 
based computer systems. 


Filmotype 


1050 Rancho Conejo Boulevard 
Newbury Park, Calif. 91320 
(213) 899-7400 

APS-4/APS-5 CRT Phototype- 
setter Composition and 
Typesetting Systems 


Autologic SA 


1030 Bussigny Pres Lausanne 
Switzerland 

021/89.29.71 

Bobst Graphic Products and 
Phototypesetting Systems 


H. Berthold AG 
Teltowkanalstrasse 1-4 
D-1000 Berlin 46 

West Germany 

(030) 7795-1 

Diatronic, ADS 3000, Diatext, 
Diatype, Staromatic, 
Staromat, Starograph 


Berthold of North America 


610 Winters Avenue 
Paramus, N.J.07652 
(201) 262-8700 


Diatronic, ADS, Diatype, Staromat, 


Diasetter, Repromatic 


British Broadcasting 
Corporation 


Broadcasting House 
London W1A 1AA 
England 

01-580-4468 

Video Fonts for the BBC 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE OR CALL: INTERNATIONAL TYPEFACE CORPORATION 2 HAMMARSKJOLD PLAZA, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10017 (212) 371-0699 TELEX: 669204 


7711 N. Merrimac Avenue 
Niles, Illinois 60648 
(312) 965-8800 

Film Fonts 


Fonts 


Hardy/Williams (Design) Ltd. 
300A High Street 

Sutton, Surrey 

SM1 PQ England 
001-636-0474 

Font Manufacturer 


Fundicion Tipografica 
Neufville, S.A. 


Puigmarti, 22 
Barcelona-12 
Spain 

219 50 00 
Poster Types 


Geographics, Inc. 


P.O. Box R-1 

Blaine, WA 98230 
(206) 332-6711 

Dry Transfer Letters 


Gepeto Eletronica Ltda 


Praia de Botafogo 440-16 andar 
Rio de Janeiro CEP 22250 
Brasil 

(021) 286-8284 

Telex 021-33499 

Digital Phototypesetters 
Photocomposition Systems 


16001 Industrial Drive 
Gaithersburg, Maryland 20877 
(301) 948-7790 

Manufacturer of Dry Transfer 
Systems 


Harris Corporation 
Harris Composition Systems 
Division 


P.O. Box 2080 

Melbourne, Florida 32901 

(305) 259-2900 

Fototronic 4000, TXT, 1200, 600 
CRT 7400, 7450 


Dr.-Ing Rudolf Hell GmbH 


Grenzstrasse 1-5 

D2300 Kiel 14 

West Germany 

(0431) 2001-1 

Digiset Phototypesetting 
Equipment and Systems, 
Digiset-Fonts 


High Technology Solutions 


P.O. Box 3426 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 12603 
(914) 473-5700 

MPS Front End System and 
Fastsetter Typesetter 


Information international 


5933 Slauson Avenue 
Culver City, Calif. 90230 
(213) 390-8611 
Phototypesetting Systems 


International Business 
Machines Corporation 


Old Orchard Road 
Armonk, N.Y. 10504 
Electronic Printing Systems 


International Type Fonts ApS 


c/o Cooper & Beatty, Limited 
401 Wellington Street West 
Toronto M5V 1E8 

(416) 364-7272 

Type Discs for Harris 600, 
1200, 4000, TXT Typesetters 


Itek Composition 
Systems Division 


34 Cellu Drive 

Nashua, N.H. 03060 

(603) 889-1400 
Phototypesetting Systems and 
Equipment, Film Strips, 
Standard and Segmented Discs, 
and Digitized Fonts 


Esselte Letraset 
Letraset Limited 


St. Georges House 
195/203 Waterloo Road 
London SE1 84J 
England 

(01) 930-8161 

Dry Transfer Letters 


Letraset USA Inc. 


40 Eisenhower Drive 
Paramus, N.J.07652 
(201) 845-6100 

Dry Transfer Letters 


Linographics 


770N. Main Street 
Orange, California 92668 
(714) 639-0511 

Display Typesetters, 

2” Film Fonts 


425 Oser Avenue 

Hauppauge, New York 11788 
(516) 434-2000 

Linoterm, V-I-P, Linotron, Omni- 
tech CRTronic, Phototypesetting 
Equipment and Systems 


Linotype GmbH 


Frankfurter Allée 55-75 

6236 Eschborn bei Frankfurt 
West Germany 

(06196) 403 260 

Typefaces and Fonts for Analog 
and Digital Typesetters and other 
Visual Communication Equipment 


Mecanorma 

78610 LePerray-en-Yvelines 
Paris, France 

483.90.90 

Dry Transfer Letters 


MegaCom, Inc. 

3925 Coconut Palm Drive 
Suite 115 

Tampa, Florida 33619 
(813) 626-6167 


Non-Impact Page Printing Systems 


Mesac GmbH 

Saarstrasse 29 

6360 Friedberg/H. 

West Germany 
06031/3677 

UNI.LET (CAD/CAM System) 


Metagraphics 

Division of Intran Corp. 
4555 W. 77th Street 
Edina, Minn. 55435 
(612) 835-5422 

Digital Fonts for Xerox 9700 
Microtype 

8 Faubourg St. Jean 
21200 Beaune 

France 

Film Fonts Manufacturer 
Alphabet Designers 


The Monotype Corporation Ltd. 


194 Veterans Boulevard 
Caristadt, N.J. 07072 
(201) 933-6011 

Dry Transfer Letters 


Purup Electronics 


28 Jens Juuls Vej 
DK 8260 VIBY J 
Denmark 

Tel: 456-28 22 11 
Laser Forms Printer 


Quantel Ltd. 


Kenley House 

Kenley Lane 

Kenley, Surrey 

CR2 5YR 

England 

01-668-4151 

Designers and Manufacturers 

of Digital Television Broadcasting 
Equipment; the Paint Box 


Ryobi Limited 


762 Mesaki-Cho 

Fuchu-Shi 

Hiroshima-Ken 726 

Japan 

Text/Display Phototypesetters 


Scangraphic Dr. Boger GmbH 


Rissener Strasse 112-114 
2000 Wedel/Hamburg 

West Germany 

(04103) 6021-25 
Manufacturer of the Scantext 
Phototypesetting System, 
Frontend, Typesetter, Graphic 
Page, Logoscanner, Interfaces 
and Digital Fonts 


Simulation Excel A.S. 


Dag Hammarskjolds vei 15 
Oslo 5 

Norway 

Tel: 47-2-15 66 90 
PAGEscan Digital Typesetter 
PAGEcomp Interactive Ad 
and Page Make-up Terminal 


SofTest, Inc. 


Salfords, Redhill, Surrey, 
England 

Redhill 6 5959 

Visual Communications 
Equipment 


NEC Information Systems, Inc. 


1414 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boxborough, Mass. 01719 
(617) 264-8000 

Personal and Small Business 
Computer Systems, Printers and 
Peripherals. 

Nippon Information 
Science Ltd. 
Sumire-Building 4F 

5-4-4 Koishikawa 

Bunkyo-ku, Toyko 112 

Japan 

(03) 945-5955 

Digital Fonts, Latin and 
non-Latin Alphabets 


Officine Simoncini s.p.a. 


Casella Postale 776 

40100 Bologna 

Italy 

(051) 744246 

Hot Metal Composing Matrices 
and Phototypesetting Systems 


PhotoVision Of California, Inc. 
P.O. Box 552 

Culver City, Calif. 90230 

(213) 870-4828 

Toll Free: 800-421-4106 

Spectra Setter 1200, Visual 
Display Setter, and 2” Film Fonts 


Pressure Graphics, Inc. 
1725 Armitage Court 
Addison, Illinois 60101 
(312) 620-6900 

Dry Transfer Letters 


555 Goffle Road 
Ridgewood, NJ 07450 
(201) 447-3901 

SofType (Digital Software) 


Southern Systems, Inc. 


2841 Cypress Creek Road 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 33309 
(305) 979-1000 

Electronic Printing Systems 


Special Graphic Lettering 
Systems Holland B.V. 
Lijnbaanstraat 13 

P.O. Box 525 

2220 AM KATWIJK 

Holland 
01718-26114/22871 

Dry Transfer Lettering 


Sumitomo Bakelite Co., Ltd. 


2-2, 1-chome, Uchisaiwai-cho 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 100, Japan 
(03) 595-9391 

Printwheels, Daisy Wheels and 
Thimbles. 


Tactype, Inc. 

12 West 26th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10001 
(212) 924-1800 

Dry Transfer Letters 


Technographics/Film Fonts 


P.O. Box 552 

Culver City, Calif. 90230 
(213) 870-4828 

Toll Free: 800-421-4106 
Film Fonts, Studio Film Kits, 
and Alphabet Designers 


29-31 E. Lancaster Avenue 
Ardmore, Pa. 19003 

(215) 649-2546 

2” Film Fonts 


URW Unternehmensberatung 


Karow Rubow Weber GmbH 
Harksheider Strasse 102 

2000 Hamburg 65 

West Germany 

(040) 602 1071 

IKARUS—Digital Type Production 
SIGNUS—Type Setting with Foils 


Varitronics Systems, Inc. 
9959 Valley View Road 
Eden Prairie, Minn. 55344 
(612) 944-5070 

Merlin Electronic Lettering 
Systems for the Office 
Visi-Graphics 

8119 Central Avenue 
Washington, D.C. 20027 


(301) 366-1144 
Dry Transfer Letters 


Visual Graphics Corporation 
5701N.W. 94th Avenue 
Tamarac, Florida 33321 

(305) 722-3000 

Manufacturer of Photo Typositor 
and Original Typositor Film Fonts 


Wang Laboratories, Inc. 


One Industrial Avenue 

Lowell, MA 01851 

(617) 459-5000 

Office Automation Specialist 
Xerox Corporation 
Corporate Font Center 

701 South Aviation Boulevard 
El Segundo, Calif. 90245 
Mail Stop A3-23 

(213) 536-9721 


Zipatone, Inc. 

150 Fencl Lane 
Hillside, Illinois 60162 
(312) 449-5500 

Dry Transfer Letters 


AUTHORIZED SUPPLIERS 
OF ITC TYPEFACES IN 
DIGITAL FORM 


ADOBE SYSTEMS INC. 
BITSTREAM INC. 
COMPUGRAPHIC CORPORATION 
D. STEMPEL AG 

URW UNTERNEHMENSBERATUNG 


AUTHORIZED DISTRIBUTORS 
OF ITC TYPEFACES 


AGFA-GEVAERT N.V. 
BITSTREAM INC. 

CUBICOMP 

DATALOGICS INCORPORATED 
DELPHAX SYSTEMS 
DICOMED CORPORATION 
DIGITAL EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION 

DIGITIZED INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS CORPORATION 
(GHENT, BELGIUM) 

EOCOM 

GENERAL OPTRONICS 
CORPORATION 

KANEMATSU ELECTRONICS 
LIMITED 

LINOTYPE GmbH 

NIPPON INFORMATION 
SCIENCE LTD. 

SCITEX CORPORATION LTD. 
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SPECIMEN BOOKLETS FOR EACH TEXT/DISPLAY TYPEFACE CAN BE PURCHASED FROM ITC. THE ORDER FORM FOR THESE SPECIMEN BOOKLETS APPEARS ON PAGE 82 OF THIS ISSUE OF U&LC. 


THE TYPEFACES SHOWN ON THESE PAGES REPRESENT THE COMPLETE COLLECTION OF ITC TEXT/DISPLAY TYPEFACES AS OF MAY 15, 1986. 


NEW FROM ITC 


ITC Goudy Sans™ 
Book 

Book Italic 

Medium 

Medium Italic 

Bold 

Bold Italic 

Black 

Black Italic 


ITC American 
Typewriter” 
Light 

Medium 

Bold 

Light Condensed 
Medium Condensed 
Bold Condensed 


ITC Avant Garde 


Gothic” 
Extra Light 


Extra Light Oblique 


Book 

Book Oblique 
Medium 
Medium Oblique 
Demi 

Demi Oblique 
Bold 

Bold Oblique 
Book Condensed 
Medium Condensed 
Demi Condensed 
Bold Condensed 


ITG Barcelona® 
Book 

Book Italic 
Medium 
Medium Italic 
Bold 

Bold Italic 


Heavy 
Heavy Italic 


ITC Bauhaus” 


ITC Benguiat* 
Book 

Book Italic 

Medium 

Medium Italic 
Bold 

Bold Italic 

Book Condensed 

Book Condensed Italic 
Medium Condensed 


Medium Condensed Italic 


Bold Condensed 
Bold Condensed Italic 


ITC Benduiat Gothic” 


Book 

Book Italic 
Medium 
Medium Italic 
Bold 

Bold Italic 
Heavy 

Heavy Italic 


ITC Berkeley Oldstyle* 


Book 

Book Italic 
Medium 
Medium Italic 
Bold 

Bold Italic 
Black 

Black Italic 


ITC Bookman” 
Light 

Light Italic 
Medium 
Medium Italic 
Demi 

Demi Italic 
Bold 

Bold Italic 


ITC Caslon No. 224° 


Book 

Book Italic 
Medium 
Medium Italic 
Bold 

Bold Italic 
Black 

Black Italic 


ITC Century”® 
Light 

Light Italic 

Book 

Book Italic 

Bold 

Bold Italic 

Ultra 

Ultra Italic 
Light Condensed 

Light Condensed Italic 
Book Condensed 

Book Condensed Italic 
Bold Condensed 
Bold Condensed Italic 
Ultra Condensed 


Ultra Condensed Italic 


ITC Cheltenham” 
Light 

Light Italic 

Book 

Book Italic 

Bold 


tt) 
Bold Italic 
Ultra 
Ultra Italic 
Light Condensed 
Light Condensed Italic 
Book Condensed 
Book Condensed Italic 
Bold Condensed 
Bold Condensed Italic 
Ultra Condensed 
Ultra Condensed Italic 


ITC Clearface® 


Regular 
Regular Italic 
Bold 

Bold Italic 
Heavy 

Heavy Italic 
Blac 

Black Italic 


ITC Cushing® 


Book 

Book Italic 
Medium 
Medium Italic 
Bold 

Bold Italic 
Heavy 
Heavy Italic 


ITC Elan™ 
Book 

Book Italic 
Medium 
Medium Italic 
Bold 

Bold Italic 
Black 

Black Italic 


ITC Eras® 
Light 
Book 
Medium 
Demi 
Bold 
Ultra 


ITC Esprit” 
Book 

Book Italic 
Medium 
Medium Italic 
Bold 

Bold Italic 
Black 

Black Italic 


ITC Fenice® 
Light 

Light Italic 
Regular 
Regular Italic 
Bold 


Bold Italic 
Ultra 
Ultra Italic 


ITC Franklin Gothic® 
Book 

Book Italic 

Medium 

Medium Italic 

Demi 

Demi Italic 

Heavy 

Heavy Italic 


Friz Quadrata 


Friz Quadrata 
Friz Quadrata Bold 


ITC Galliard’ 


Roman 
Roman Italic 
Bold 

Bold Italic 
Black 

Black Italic 
Ultra 

Ultra Italic 


ITC Garamond* 
Light 

Light Italic 

Book 

Book Italic 

Bold 

Bold Italic 
Ultra 

Ultra Italic 
Light Condensed 

Light Condensed Italic 
Book Condensed 
Book Condensed Italic 
Bold Condensed 


Bold Condensed Italic 


Ultra Condensed 


Ultra Condensed Italic 


ITC Isbell® 
Book 

Book Italic 
Medium 
Medium Italic 
Bold 

Bold Italic 
Heavy 
Heavy Italic 


Italia 
Book 
Medium 
Bold 


ITC Kabel* 


Book 
Medium 
Demi 
Bold 
Ultra 


ITC Korinna’” 


Regular 

Kursiv Regular 

Bold 

Kursiv Bold 

Extra Bold 

Kursiv Extra Bold 
anata A 

Kursiv Heavy 


ITC Leawood™ 
Book 

Book Italic 
Medium 

Medium Italic 
Bold 

Bold Italic 

Black 

Black Italic 


ITC Lubalin Graph’ 
Extra Light 

Extra Light Oblique 
Book 

Book Oblique 
Medium 

Medium Oblique 
Demi 

Demi Oblique 
Bold 

Bold Oblique 


ITC Mixage™ 
Book 

Book Italic 
Medium 
Medium Italic 
Bold 

Bold Italic 
Black 

Black Italic 


ITC Modern No. 216” 
Light 

Light Italic 

Medium 

Medium Italic 

Bold 

Bold Italic 

Heavy 

Heavy Italic 


ITC New Baskerville* 


Roman 

Italic 

Semi Bold 
Semi Bold Italic 
Bold 

Bold Italic 
Black 

Black Italic 


ITC Newtext® 
Light 


Light Italic 


Book 

Book Italic 
Regular 
Regular Italic 
Demi 

Demi Italic 


ITC Novarese® 
Book 

Book Italic 
Medium 

Medium Italic 
Bold 

Bold Italic 
Ultra 


ITC Quorum” 
Light 

Book 

Medium 

Bold 

Black 


ITC Serif Gothic® 


: Text/Display 


ITC Souvenir® 
Light 

Light Italic 
Medium 
Medium Italic 
Demi 

Demi Italic 
Bold 

Bold Italic 


ITC Symbol™ 
Book 

Book Italic 
Medium 
Medium Italic 
Bold 

Bold Italic 
Black 
Black Italic 


ITC Tiffany 
Light 

Light Italic 
Medium 
Medium Italic 
Demi 

Demi Italic 
Heavy 
Heavy Italic 


ITC Usherwood™ 


Book 

Book Italic 
Medium 
Medium Italic 
Bold 

Bold Italic 
Black 

Black Italic 
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ITC Veljovic™ 
Book 

Book Italic 
Medium 
Medium Italic 
Bold 

Bold Italic 
Black 

Black Italic 


ITC Weidemann” 


Book 

Book Italic 
Medium 
Medium Italic 
Bold 

Bold Italic 
Black 

Black Italic 


ITC Zapf Book” 
Light 

Light Italic 
Medium 

Medium Italic 
Demi 

Demi Italic 
Heavy 

Heavy Italic_ 


ITC Zapf Chancery® 
Light 


Medium Italic 
Demi 


ITC Zapf International” 
Light 

Light Italic 

Medium 

Medium Italic 

Demi 

Demi Italic 

Heavy 

Heavy Italic 


They've agreed to your == Why would anyone want Don't We make your 
ae ane on the Lens our sheets? y leave English messages work 
only if you leave the billiar i in any language. 

table, designer draperies and, a without us. ee 
CLASSIC® Linen. 22 
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Arabic to Zulu, 


i 


an unexcelled 
source for 
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complimentary 


subscription 
to our award- 
winning 
newsletter. 


SPECTRUM 
Multilanguage 
Communications 
225 W 39 Street 
New York 10018 
(212) 391-3940 


CLASSIC® Linen Writing, NI, : 
Text & Cover. Papers that add Neenah Pacer scenan wi saase 
value sheet by sheet with 4 & Kimberly-Clark Corporation 

colors and 2 whites. 


Contact your Neenah Paper Merchant ©1986 KCC 
for complete details. “Registered Trademark of Kimberly-Clark Corporation 


Dick Blick 


shir ™ 1986 


Art Materials Catalog 


After 75 years, Dick Blick 
is still a leader in Art Materials! 
You'll see why in this year's 
catalog — in its 448 pages 
you'll find all of your old 
favorites (Crescent, Pelikan, 
Pantone, Koh-i-noor, Ulano, 
Marsmatic, X-Acto, etc.), plus 
new tools, materials and pro- 
jects for the graphic designer, 
sign painter, printer, fine artist, 
craftsman, etc. As always you 
can expect Dick Blick quality 
and economy on every 
page! Send for your es 


copy today! -—=0 
Ge) 


DICK BLICK CO 
Dept UL, Box 1267, Galesburg, IL 61401 


Noman 
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Please send me the 1986 Catalog. Enclosed is $2.00. 


Name 


Business 


Address 


City 
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Chartpak’s new faces are winners. 


Luca Krstich Steven Fabian 


circuit 


ib 
Ingo Milton 


Light, Medium, Bold 


Martha Maunder 


Good Kids 


Frank Blokland 


Joseph Treacy 


sitar Yeright Bernadette 
Star Light 


Introducing Expressive New 
Faces. They'll be welcomed by 
everyone who wants a greater 
range of expression with transfer 
type. There are faces to endow 
each graphic project with the 
appropriate mood, emotion, 
sense of time or place. Of the 
new additions, 16 are traditional 
styles that have been favored by 
generations of designers; two 


are new alphabets by members 
of Chartpak’s design staff; and 
17 are the winners of Chartpak’'s 
first Annual Designer Typeface 
Competition, pictured above. 
The Velvet Touch Advantage. 
Velvet Touch letters transfer with 
a light, easy touch. They do not 
break or crack, and once down, 
they stay down. The tough vinyl 
ink imparts a rich color and even 


John R. Murray 


VALHALLA  Aroken sigh eee Book 


Judy Frye Pearsall 


Teeffles 


Liz Bruno Gunn Art Chantry 


Pick-Up Sticko Hamlet 


Elizabeth Allingham 


Alliqraph 


Lizabeth Brenner 


L2H 


Tony Fahy 


Paorals 


hairline strokes transfer with 
perfect clarity and definition. 
Velvet Touch is the only transfer 
type printed on resilient, durable 
Dupont Mylar® polyester film. It 
resists stretching and buckling, 
and even after extended use, the 
last letter transfers as easily as 
the first. The 8%" x 11%” size is 
convenient for filing and storing, 
and the high density of letters 


per page makes Velvet Touch 
more economical than other 
transfer type systems. Compare 
it to what you are using now. We 
think you will realize that Velvet 
Touch is better for you, your 
clients and your budget. 


chartpake 


A CPG INTERNATIONAL COMPANY 
ONE RIVER ROAD 
LEEDS, MASSACHUSETTS 01053-9732 


oe {’ 
Arnold 
& Debel. 


| also have a lot 

of faces...and 

I'll have your 

type on your 

desk sella 
mest) Morning. Bu 

ie ~~ you won't 
end up payin 
$200 for $12 

worth of type.” 


Type: 
I‘ve got lots of 
faces. Lots of 
service. Every- 
thing you need... 
heh, heh. But 


hrough the 
nose or my name 
ain't BS Type!” 


It's tough to make a buck...and the Big Shot type houses make it even 
tougher for you. They give you service...but they also give you a devil 


of a time with their prices. Bills that look like the national debt...and AA 
costs that can drive you bananas! So if you're serious about making 
money, you ought to try us Angels. 

We have 1200 faces on computer...and 3000 on typositor. Plus complete 
mechanical and custom rubdown transfer departments. And we work like 
‘demons round the clock—to give you early morning delivery. Every morning! 
Best of all, our prices for advertising quality type are absolutely heavenly 
—a whole lot less than those devils charge. So if your Big Shot type house 
has you between heaven and hell...call lvan Debel at (212) 594-5494. 
We promise you a divine experience! 


ARNOLD & DEBEL INC. 
TYPOGRAPHERS 
25 WEST 31 STREET 

NEW YORK, NY 10001 


© 1986 Ivan Debel (212) 594-5494 


Try the 
world’s best 
selling wax 
coater... 


roller is made of a special alloy which applies 
an even smooth micro-thin wax coating over 
the entire surface at a precise temperature. 
Every little dot and comma gets a full strength 
coating for ultra-tight adhesion. 


DAIGE means quality! 

Made in the USA, Daige has 20 years of experi- 
ence providing top-notch quality, heavy duty 
performance and maintenance free operation. 
Our rigid quality control procedure assures you 
a lifetime of trouble-free service. That's why 
we're the only wax coater that can offer a full 2- 
year parts and labor warranty. 

For more information call Toll-free 
800-645-3323, (516) 621-2100 (in NY) or 
c coupon today. 


...and join over 150,000 
satisfied Daige customers 
who cut paste-up time 
and cost by 50%. 


Don’t let paste-ups cost you more or take 
longer than they should. Rubber cement is time 
consuming. Hand waxers are slow and leave a 
messy, lumpy wax coating. Today, more than 
ever before, you need a Daige! World wide, 
more artists find it’s the fastest, easiest way to 
paste-up. 


DAIGE is fully automatic. 


U&lc 5/86 


Just turn your Daige on and you're ready for  DAIGE 
consistently foolproof waxing. Unlike other DAIGE Products, Inc. 
waxers, there are no dials to turn, blinking lights Hbirccdesyp aver 


or adjustments to make! The Daige Speedcote 


features: (516) 621-2100 Toll-Free: 800-645-3323 


* automatic warm-up | Name 

« automatic wax coating control | Compan 

+ automatic stock thickness control ompany 

¢ automatic temperature control : Address 

DAIGE Guarantees smooth even i City 

coating 7j 

No stripes, hills or bumps! The Daige coating (oe aa oon ee ai 


IF YOU CAN’T NAME THE ABOVE FACE, 
YOU CAN PROBABLY USE OUR TYPE OF WORK. 
We are specialists in the craft of communication with the Asian market. 
Our western education, expertise in graphics and advertising design, 
and cultural background combine to make a most powerful bridge 
between West and East. 
We believe in advertising that communicates effectively. 

Let us be your media. 


oie? 


ARTHOUSE STRATEGIC INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING 
ad BOX 671 FDR STATION, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10150 (212) 838-4350. (718) 64 


3-5299 fel} 


ee 


SHS 


The RapidType Computer 
is hardware-based 

on the Sharp PC1250A 
Pocket Computer. 


EJCOMPUTER 


And increase accuracy as well. The RapidType Computer is not a modified calculator, but a 
genuine computer that prompts you through each step of the type specification process. 

The RapidType Computer determines type depth, character count or type size. Also 
programmed in are an electronic proportion scale and type-related measurement converter. The 
computer comes complete with type gauge, decimal conversion table, instruction manuals and 
limited warranty. Everything you need to start using it as soon as you open the box. 

Why not order a RapidType Computer today? y/ 


COMPUTER DIVISION 


RapidType Model TS2A3 @ $149.95 each 
US. Illinois residents please add 64% tax, 


Send to: THE WORKS/Computer Division, P.0. Box 1023, Aurora, IL 60507 


Yes, I'm ready to start avoiding the drudgery of specing type. 


Please send me 
lam enclosing a check or money order for $ 


Name 


Company 


Address 


City State Zip 
Please send additional information. 


Random samples of six type families, available 
in 34 weight and italic variations, all digitized 
for our system. Coming soon. 


CRILLEE 


ABCDEFGHI 
JKLMNOPQ 
RSTUVW 
XYZ 
abcdefghijkl 
mmnopqrstuv 


ABCDEFGH 
IJKLMNOP 
ORSTUV W 
XYZ 
abcdefghijkl 
mnopqrstuv 
WXYZ 


ABCDEFG 
HIJKLMN 
OPOQRSTU 
VWXYZ 
abcdefghijkl 
mnopqrstuv 
WXYZ 


CORINTHIAN 


ABCDEFGHI 
JKLMNOPQ 
RSTUVW 
XYZ 
abcdefghijklm 
nopqrstuvw 
XyZ 


ABCDEFGHI 
JKLMNOPQ 
RSTUVW 
XYZ 
abcdefghijk| 
mnopaqrstuv 
WXyZ 


EDWARDIAN 


ABCDEFG 
HIJKLMNO 
PORSTUV 
WXYZ 
abcdefghijk 
Imnopaqrstu 
VWXYZ 


LITERA 


ABCDEFGH 
DKLAANOPO 
RSTUVW 
RAL 
alocdefffghi 
jiKimnoparst 
UVWXYZ 


PROTEUS 
ABCDEFGH 


X 
abcdefghijk! 
mnopqrstuv 

WXYZ 


(212) 687-8840 


ABCDEFG 
HIJKLMN 
OPORSTU 
VWXYZ 
abcdefghij 
klmnopgrs 
tuvwxyz 


ABCDEFGH 
IIKLMANOP 


alocdeffghi 
jjKIMMNopars 
tuVWXYZ 


ABCDEFG 
HIJKLMN 
OPQRSTU 
VWXYZ 
abcdefghij 
kimnopgrs 


tuvwxyZz 


ABCDEFGH 
LIKLMNOP 
QRSTUVW 
XYZ 
abcdefghij 
kimnopaqrs 
tuvwxyz 


ABCDEFG 
HIJKLMN 
OPQRSTU 
VWXYZ 
abcdefghijk 
Imnopqrstu 
Vwxyz 


ABCDEFGH 
IJKLMNOP 
QRSTUVW 
XYZ 
abcdefghijk! 
mnoparstuv 
wxyz 


ABCDEFG 
HIJKLMN 
OPORSTU 
VWXYZ 
abcdefghij 
klmnopgr 
stuvwxyZ 


ABCDEFGH 
IIKLMANOP 
QRSTUVW 
XYZ 
abcdeffghi 
jjkimnopar 
stuVWXYZ 


ABCDEFG 
HIJKLMN 
OPQRSTU 
VWXYZ 
abcdefghi 
jklmnopq 


rstuvwxyz 


abcdefgh 
_jkimnopar 


ABCDEFG 

HIJKLMN 

OPQRSTU 
VWXYZ 

i 


stuvwxyz 


ABCDEFG 
HIJKLMN 
OPQRSTU 
VWXYZ 
abcdefghij 
klmnopqrs 
tuvwxyz 


ABCDEFG 
HIJKLMNO 
PQRSTUV 
WXYZ 
abcdefghijk 
Imnopqrstu 
VWXyZz 


ABCDEFG 
HIJKLMN 
OPQORST 
UVWKXYZ 
abcdefghi 
jkimnopq 
rstuvwxyz 


ABCDEFGH 
IIKLAANOP 
QRSTUVW 
XYZ 
abcdeffghi 
jjkimnopar 
stuvWXxyZ 


ABCDEFG 
HIJKLMN 
OPQRSTU 
VWXYZ 
abcdefghi 
jklmnopq 
rstuvwxyz 


p.. 
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Add these “production assistants” 
to your staff today! 


INNOVATORS OF AMERICAN ILLUSTRATION 
Edited by Steven Heller, The New York Times Book Review 

Here is a remarkable collection of interviews with 21 revolutionary il- 
lustrators, representing the benchmark period of the early 1950s through 
the 1960s to the present. Handsomely illustrated, this volume gives you 
valuable insights into the work of some of the most influential contem- 
porary graphic artists. 224 pp., 842 x 11, 200 illustrations, $39.95 


New! 

COMPUTER GRAPHICS FOR DESIGNERS 

AND ARTISTS 

By Isaac Victor Kerlow and Judson Rosebush, 

Judson Rosebush Co. 

Offering a comprehensive examination of the current state of computer- 

aided design, this useful guide describes, in nontechnical terms, the func- 

tions and limitations of designing with computers. Spectacular computer- 

generated images illustrate the sophisticated techniques described. 256 
pp., 8¥2 x 11, 215 photos, 289 line drawings, $34.95 


TYPOGRAPHIC DESIGN THE DESIGNER’S GUIDE 
Form and Communication TO TEXT TYPE 
By Rob Carter, Ben Day, and Philip Edited by Jean Callan King and 
B. Meggs, 272 pp, 8% x 11 illus, Tony Esposito, 320 pp, 9 x 12, $27.95 
$35.00 paper paper 

TYPE AND TYPOGRAPHY 
THE TYPE SPECIMEN The Designer's Type Book 


yoieng  ee Revised Edition 
Ps eR Il SEO Nae By Ben Rosen, 416 pp, 8% x Tl $16.95 
r 
: SYMBOL SOURCEBOOK “~~ 
oo | An Authoritative Guide For your FREE-EXAMINATION 
e DIGITIZED TEXT PHOTOTYPOGRAPHY — to International copies, write ——— 
PHOTO-TYPOSITOR * MECHANICALS — Graphic Symbols Van Nostrand Reinhold 
WORD PROCESSING CONVERSIONS Compiled by Henry Dreyfuss, 292 Mail Order Service 
‘ pp, line drawings throughout, $2195 7625 Empire Drive 
paper Florence, KY 41042 
[SE] Van Nostrand Reinhold 


FORMXFILM | FOR INDOOR & 


OUTDOOR FULL 
—— as i COLOR GRAPHICS 
FORMXFILM i ee > Whether you're creating an illuminated sign, 


reverse cut window signage, exhibit display 
graphics, full color comp layout or logotype, 
, ? et ’ FORM-X-FILM produces professional, long- 
= si 2 Bee ' lasting results—quickly and inexpensively. 


FORM-X-FILM is available in: 
e 20 inch x 26 inch sheets 
e 20 inch x 15 foot rolls 
e 40 inch~x 18 foot rolls 
FORM-X-FILM selection 
includes: 
e Matte & Gloss 
Transparent Colors 
e Matte & Gloss 
Opaque Colors 
e Clear Films 
e Double-Faced 
Adhesive and 
Specialty Films 


(aI PLEASE SEND FORM-X-FILM FULL COLOR CATALOG 


= 


UBic 5/86 


COMPANY 


ATTENTION 


STREET 


CITY 


STAVE eee OO 
MAIL TO: GRAPHIC PRODUCTS CORP., 360! EDISON PL., ROLLING MEADOWS, IL 60008 


Indoor/Outdoor Use Easy to Apply Sharp Images Excellent Durability 
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THE HISTORY OF TYPOGRAPHY. 


(A Condensed And Somewhat Bold Version) 


First, There Was Communication 


Then, There Was 
Granite Graphics. 


Rutherford, NJ (201) 438-7398 
New York (212) 772-0364 Dallas 


Then, There Was Advertising 


Then, There Was 
Fort Worth Linotype. 


Fort Worth, TX (817) 332-4070 


Then, There Was 
Typography 


Then, There Was 
Vera Allen Composition. 


ye a | 


Castro Valley, CA (415) 886-0224 
San Francisco 


The Type Network That Guarantees The Finest Type Delivered, Anywhere, Anytime...Fast! 


Super 


Introducing the finest, most versatile low-priced artist's projec- 
tor ever! The Super AG 100, with its Super Lens, is designed for 
those artists whose work demands absolute minimum distor- 
tion. Project extremely clear crisp images from 3X to 20X the 
original drawings and photographs. 

Suggested price: $215.00 
On display at finer art supply stores everywhere! 
Artograph, Inc. 
Dept. UL-SA, 2626 N. Second Street 


Minneapolis, MN 55411 
(612) 521-2233 


| LL] Please send me more information on the Super AG 100 artist's projector. | 


| ON aU PONE ) | 
| Company | 
| TENN Sn ee | 
| CB ee er ep (OTA ee Pe, | 
| My art supplier is | 

| 

| 


| Jeo lofs 1170 {je eee ee cee ee ee ee ee eee eee Oe eee 
| UL-SA Artograph, Inc., 2626 N. Second St., Minneapolis, MN 55411 5-86 
a a oe af gy Sg dh all 


“What's that face?” 


Now, identifying a typeface is no 
longer a thankless process. This 
useful book has over 38 pages 
of type examples. It’s a com- 
prehensive guide formed from 
the famous Mergenthaler Type- 
face Library. This tool also 
includes a six page type name 
reference section which can 
help locate names for simi- 
lar faces in use by other 
type manufacturers. 


This guide can be yours 
for only $25.00 each or 
5 for $100.00. A lot less 
than it may cost to try 
to identify just a single 
typeface without this 
tool. Special rates are 
available to colleges 

<<. & art schools. Each 
ae" person who works with 
"or buys type should have at 
' least one copy of the Typeldentifier™ 
Order yours today! 


ORDER NOW, 


while supplies last. 


ue your Visa or MasterCard. Simply pick up the phone and call one of our toll- 
free numbers to order your Typeldentifier. Or, state the number of books you'd 
like, along with your check made payable to: Centennial Graphics, Inc., Box 7777, 
Lancaster, PA 17604-9990. 800-732-0436 within PA 
800-233-8973 outside PA 
Centennial Graphics, Inc. 
Fine Typographers 


The ITC Center has prepared a variety of slide presentations 
based on past ITC Center exhibitions. These are available for two- 
week rentals to schools, companies and design organizations 
throughout the world. Rental fees range from $40.00 to $50.00 
U.S.A refundable deposit is also required. (There is also a $25.00 
charge for slide shows shipped outside the United States.) 


Presentations currently available include: 


International Calligraphy Today 
This collection, from the 1980 calligraphy competition sponsored 
by ITC, represents the work of more than 100 calligraphers from 
five continents. (389 slides) 


Japanese Typography 
This slide lecture was delivered in New York City in 1983 by the 
Japan Typography Association. (85 slides) 


The Calligraphy of Friedrich Poppl 
An exhibition of the calligraphy of the late West German 
calligrapher and type designer. (90 slides) 


Typo & 
A 1983 exhibition of the work of nine contemporary Czechoslovakian 
designers. (225 slides) 


Typographica USSR 
A collection from the 1985 exhibition organized by the Artists 
Union of the USSR in Moscow, on Soviet typography, calligraphy 
and type design. (230 slides) 


Typographic Treasures 1: Herb Lubalin 
The graphic and typographic design of Herb Lubalin. This 
exhibition was formerly called “Lubalin in Paris.” (150 slides) 


Typographic Treasures 2: Professor F.H. Ernst Schneidler 
“Der Wasserman,’ a portfolio of the graphic design and typography 
of the late German designer Professor F.H. Ernst Schneidler. 
(122 slides) 


Typographic Treasures 3: Paul Rand 
Fifty years of the typography and graphic design of Paul Rand. 
(392 slides) 


Typographic Treasures 4: Gudrun and Hermann Zapf 
Calligraphy, type design, and book design are featured in this 
exhibition of these West German designers. Also included are 
examples of bookbinding by Gudrun Zapf. (290 slides) 


For additional information and copies of the rental agreements, 
contact Laurie Burns, Director, Public Relations and Educational 
Activities, ITC, 2 Hammarskjold Plaza, New York, NY 10017, USA. 
Telephone: (212) 371-0699. 


PN Ee TORN 


WHEN IT HAS TO BE BLACK 


What does it take to give your drawings Corporate Headquarters 
the impact you're looking for? Penstix P.O. Box 188UL 4 
from Alvin. When it has to be black, it Windsor, CT 06095 
has to be Penstix. Black “India Drawing (203) 243-8991 

Ink” density makes drawings and 

sketches come alive. Ink flows instantly Bixislone in’ Datlas 

. .. draws uniform lines . . . three line TXandSaces = 

widths, 0.3mm, 0.5mm, 0.7mm. . . mentorca 

works on almost any surface. For drafting, 


Write or call for FREE literature contain- engineering 
ing more information about Penstix and and graphic 
the complete line of Alvin products. arts supplies. 


ALVIN 
WE DRAW PERFECTION 


“ONE STEP BEYOND ORDINARY TYPOGRAPHY” 


Photo-Lettering, Inc. has become one 
of the most renowned typeshops in the world. 
And itS no wonder. Our 50 years of 
extraordinary capabilities have been praised in 
graphic design books and magazines. 
Our exclusive typestyles appear regularly 
on network television and in print. 
Yes! Were innovative and imitated many times, 
but were never quite duplicated. 


PHOTO LETTERING.INC:2IGE45TH NYCIOOI7-212490 2345 
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NEW: 
TO HELP YOU 
SPECIFY 
ITC GOUDY SANS 


And—There’s a most helpful typeface specifiers 
book for every ITC typeface family. Each 6" x 12" 
book includes: 


1 Text blocks plus alphabet showings for sizes 6, 
7, 8,9, 10, II, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20 and 24 points. 


2 Alphabet lengths in points for each text point 
size shown. These relate to an easy-to-use 
copyfitting chart at the back of the book. 


Name 
3 Alphabet display showings in sizes 30, 36, 

Company 48, 60 and 72 points plus |" caps. 

4 Complete character showing of each ITC 
es display font. 
Street Address 5 Headline presentation in display size range. 
City State 
Country Zip Code 


ITC Goudy Sans Bold 


To obtain these ITC type specimen booklets and U&Ic back issues, 
complete and mail this order form. All orders must be accompanied 
by a remittance. Please make checks payable, in US funds, to ITC at: 
2 Hammarskjold Plaza, New York, NY 10017, USA 


eT, 


sbcdetghijkimanparstavwnyt 
ARCDEFGHIKLMNOPORSTUVWXYZ 234567090 


abcdefghijkimnopqrstuvwxyz 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
Excellence in typography is the result of nothing more t 
han an attitude. Its appeal comes from the understandi 
ng used in its planning; the designer must care. In cont 


typography. 
‘Susunl sizes and weights whatever Is eanded to lnprove appearence sad impect. Stating specifi 
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Full payment in U.S. funds must accompany this order. 
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Free subscriptions to U&Iic are shipped 
by surface mail. If you wish to receive 
copies by airmail, please forward the 
following appropriate amount to cover 
airmail costs for one year in US funds, 
complete this form and mail to: 

U&Ic Subscription Dept. 

international Typeface Corporation 

2 Hammarskjold Plaza 
New York, NY 10017,U.S.A. 
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Note: U&lc is published quarterly. Please allow 
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COMPANY 


DELIVER TO: BUSINESS. 


ZIP CODE 


SIGNATURE 


DATE 


tions field____yes ____no. 


lama student __yes ___no. 


BUSINESS CLASSIFICATION: 

(Check One Only) 

(a) ______Printing (Commercial, Instant, etc.). 

(bo) ______Typesetting (Commercial). 

(c) _____ Advertising Agency, Art Studio, Design, Freelance, 

‘(d) _________ Newspaper, Magazine, Book Publishing. 

(e) _________In-plant or corporate typesetting and other 
reproduction services. 

(f) _.___— Education and/or Libraries. 

TO} an. Government. 

(h) ______ Corporation Advertising, Design, Promotion. 

(i) ——___Commu nication and information processing. 


___Other. 


MY PRIMARY JOB FUNCTION IS: . 
(Check One Only) 
(k) ______Arrtist, Illustrator. 
() —-__ Graphic Artist, Art Director, Creative Director. 
(m) _________ Display and Package Design. 
(n) ______ Pasteup Artist, loographer, Keyboarder. 
(o) ______ Type Director, Type Buyer. 
(p) —________ Advertising Manager, Sales Promotion Manager. 
(q) —_______ Production Manager, Office Manager. 
———— Printing Buyer, Purchasing Agent. 
(s) ________ Editor, Writer. 
(t) _-___ Teacher Instructor. 
(u) _._____ Audio Visual. 
v) ______ Principal Officer. 
(w) ________ Secretary, Typist, etc. 


NOY pte 5 ONG: 


NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED 
IN YOUR ORGANIZATION 

A) ae = 4G) 

(2gac = AOS) 

(3) = — — 20:49 

{4} = 80:09 

5) _.__100-249 


(6) —__-- ___-250'andover 
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My organization and/or | am involved in the visual communica- 


Tous les abonnements a U&ic sont 
expedies gratuitement par courrier 
ordinaire. Si vous souhaitez recevoirle 
votre par avion, veuillez consulter le tarif, 
remplir le formulaire et adresser le 
montant correspondant aux frais de port 
annuels a adresse suivante: 

U&ic Subscription Dept. 

international Typeface Corporation 

2 Hammarskjold Plaza 
New York, NY 10017, U.S.A. 


Bee at $20.00 Extréme 
Amerique du Orient......... $24.00 
Sud............20.00 Canada........8.00 

He Meta 24.00 Mexique....... 


0 J‘aimerais recevoir U&lc. 


N.B.: U&lc est une publication trimestrielle. 
Considérez 4 mois avant de recevoir le premier 
numéro, 


Imprimez S'il vous Plaft 


TRAVAIL. _____. RESIDENCE PRIVEE 


CODE POSTAL 


SIGNATURE 


DATE 


Mon organisation et/ou je fais partie de communications visuelles 
= Olle hone 


Je suis é6tudiant ___oui ____non. 


CLASSIFICATION PAR PROFESSIONS 
(Ne cocher qu’une seule fonction) 


(a) ______Impression (Commerciale, Instantanée, etc.). 

(b) _______ Composition (Commerciale). 

(c) _.__ Agence de publicité, Studio d'art, Conception, 
indépendant. 

(2) — Journal, Revue, Edition de livres. 

(0) __-Composition faite sur place ou par une societé 


et autres services de reproduction. 
Enseignement et/ou bibliothéques. 


Af), foe 


(g) ..____._.__Governement. 

(h) _____ ___ Publicité de societé, Conception, Promotion. 

(i) ___._Traitement de communications et d’informations. 
(j) —--_ Autres. 


MON ACTIVITE PRINCIPALE EST: 
(Ne cocher qu'une seule fonction) 


(k) _.___ Artiste, Illustrateur. 

(I) __-__ Artiste graphique, Directeur artistique, Directeur 
de création. 

(m) ____________ Conception de |'exposition et de I'empaquetage. 

fnhic __._Metteur en pages, lypographe, Claviste. 

(0) _________Directeur de composition, Acquéreur de 
caractéres d’imprimerie. 

|) a ee! Directeur de publicité, Directeurde la promotion 
des ventes. 

(q) ___________Directeur de production, Directeur de bureau. 

(r) _______Acquéreur de produits d‘imprimerie, Agent 
préposé a |'achat. 

(s) _______ Rédacteur, Auteur. 

(t) _._.__ Professeur, Instructeur. 

{u) ______ Audio-visuel. 

(v) ______ Agent principal. 

(w) _______ Secrétaire, Dactylographe. etc. 

x} 2 Autres, 
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ihre kostenlose Ausgabe von U&ic wird 
mit normaler Post versandt. Falls Sie Zu- 
stellung per Luftpost wiinschen, senden 
Sie bitte den entsprechenden Betrag zur 
Deckung der Luftversandkosten fiir ein 
Jahzr, fiillen Sie bitte diesen Coupon aus 
und senden ihn an: 

U&ic Subscription Dept. 

International Typeface Corporation 

2 Hammarskjold Plaza 
New York, NY 10017, U.S.A. 


Europa........$20.00 FernerOsten...$24. 
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1 Ich méchte U&lc beziehen. 


ANMERKUNG: U&lc wird vierteljahrlich verdffent- 
licht. Bitte erlauben Sie 4 Monate, ehe Sie die 
erste Nummer erhalten. 


Bitte In Druckschrift schreiben 


ZUNAME 


FIRMA 


LIEFERUNG AN 


POSTLEITZAHL UND ORT 


LAND 


UNTERSCHRIFT 


DATUM 


Meine Firma und/oder ich sind auf dem Gebiet der visuellen 
Kommunikation tétig ___ja __nein. 


Ich bin Student ___ja ____nein. 


FIRMENKLASSIFIZIERUNG 


(Bitte eine ankreuzen) 

(a) ____Druckerei (Akzidenzdruck, Schnelidruck, usw.). 

(b) _______ Schriftsetzerei (Werk- oder Layoutsatz). 

(c) __._Werbeagentur, Grafikdesignatelier, 
Freischaffender 

(d) _____Zeitungs-, Zeitschriften- oder Buchverlag, 

(e) _________Firmeneigene Schriftsetzerei, Reproduktion oder 
Druckerei. 

(ff) __ Bildungsanstalt oder Bibliothek. 

(g) ________ Behe. 

(h) Werbe-, Verkaufsforderungs- oder Designab- 
feilung von Industrie- oder Handelsfirma. 

(i) —--_ Kommunikation und Datenverarbeitung. 

(jj) —_-_____ Sonstiges. 

MEINE HAUPTBERUFSTATIGKEIT: 

(Bitte eine ankreuzen) 

k) Kunstler, Illustrator. 

) __Grafiker, Art-Direktor, Kreativ-Direktor. 

(m) ———___Entwurf von Verpackungen oder Auslagen. 

{ajr Reinzeichner, Schriftsetzer. 

0) ______Typog raf, lype-Direktor, EinkGufer von Schriftsatz. 

(p) _______Werbe- oder Verkaufsforderungsleiter. 

q) —_____ Produktionsleiter, Burovorsteher. 

(r) __ SS dDrucksacheneinkéufer. 

{s) ___Redakteur, Texter. 

t) _.__ Lehrer, Ausbilder. 

u) —___Audiio-visuell. 

v) ________ Firmeneigentumer, leitender Angesteliter. 

(w) _________ Sekretdrin, Stenotypistin, usw. 

x) _________ Sonstiges. 
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ITC CENTER CALENDAR OF 
EVENTS 


The ITC Center was established to 
introduce new and exciting typo/ 
graphic arts experiences. It isa 
growing resource for students and 
professionals. 


JUNE 4—AUGUST 28 


TDC32: The 32nd Annual Type 
Directors Club Exhibition. 

More than 200 examples, represent- 
ing some of the best typographic 
work of 1985, include outstanding 
typographic and calligraphic art by 
leading designers, artists and type 
directors throughout the world. 


@ 


FUTURE EXHIBITIONS 


September 10—October 23 

“Stop! I Want to Think About That.” 
The‘second Herb Lubalin Interna- 
tional Student Design Competition 


© 


NOVEMBER 7, 1986— 
JANUARY 8, 1987 


Typographic Treasures: the 
Graphic Design and Typography 
of Bradbury Thompson 


Hours: 12:00 noon—5:00 p.m. 
Open Monday-Friday 
(Closed July 4) 


ADMISSION: FREE 


ITC CENTER 


2 Hammarskjold Plaza 

(866 Second Avenue, between 
46th and 47th Streets) 3rd Floor 
New York, New York 10017 


For more information and group 
reservations call (212) 371-0699. 
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Send this address label 
(or a copy including the account number) 
with your corrections to: 
U&lic Subscription Dept. 
2 Hammarskjold Plaza 


New York, NY 10017 


Allow 8 weeks for any changes. For new subscriptions, 
use subscription application included in this issue. 
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